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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


GUIDANCE OFFICE RE-ESTABLISHED 


Some action at last: Office of Education has established 
a Guidance and Pupil Personnel Section in Instruction, Organiza-— 
tion, and Services Branch of Division of State and Local School 
Systems. Section will conduct studies and give assistance and 
advice on guidance and pupil personnel matters in elementary and 
secondary schools. Chief of section is Harry A. Jager, who headed 
old guidance branch before it was wiped out by former Commis— 
sioner McGrath. Other staff members of new section are Leonard 
M. Miller, Specialist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel and Work 
Programs; and David Segel, Specialist for Tests and Measurements. 
Miller and Segel were also attached to old guidance branch. 

Significance: This is only a section, whereas old organiza-— 
tion was a branch, which is a larger governmental unit. Section 
will have only about half of staff that made up former branch. 
However, encouraging fact about this development is recognition on 
part of Office of Education that it is important to maintain a 
central guidance office to offer some leadership in this field to 
school people. 








CHILDREN ON RAMPAGE 


Getting worse: Final reports for last year from juvenile 
courts that send annual statistics to Children's Bureau show that 
number of delinquency cases coming before them jumped 29 per cent 
between 1948 and 1952. Total number of children 10 to 17 years 
old (age group in which most delinquency occurs) increased no 
more than 6 per cent during same four-year period. 

Jails for juveniles: This year up to 100,000 youngsters 
probably will be held in jails while awaiting court action, be— 
cause jails are only place they can be held in most communities, 
according to Attorney General Brownell. In these jails young-— 
sters are often thrown in with hardened criminals. Brownell added: 
Of the more than 300,000 jails inspected by Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, less than one-fourth could be approved even for use of 
adults. 








PERSONNEL DISCRIMINATION BY GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS 
Truman committee gives up: Former President Truman had 














appointed President's Committee on Government Contract Compliance 
to make sure that Government agencies were carrying out his execu- 
tive order no. 10308, which provided that contractors and sub- 
contractors of U. S. Government may not discriminate in personnel 
practices because of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
Early this year the Committee brought in this doleful report: 
"The Committee on Government Contract Compliance found the non- 
discrimination provision almost forgotten, dead and buried under 
thousands of words of standard legal and technical language in 
Government procurement contracts. A few contractors have as— 
sumed their full obligations under the clause and have opened 
their employment rolls to all persons qualified for jobs. The 
majority of contractors, however, have viewed the provisions as 
just another contractual clause of relatively minor importance 
and have made little, if any, attempt to adhere to its standards 
" 

Eisenhower tries hand: Eisenhower administration has set up 
President's Committee on Government Contracts in effort to accom- 
plish what Truman administration failed to do. Vice-president 
Nixon has been named chairman of Committee. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES GET CUT 


Bureau staff thinned out: Bureau of Employment Security 
lost 200 jobs as a result of Administration economy moves. This 





has also caused many reassignments of surviving staff, since em— 
ployees with greater seniority or veterans' preference, whose jobs 
were eliminated, were transferred to other lower—classified posi- 
tions in the Bureau. This is known as "bumping process." 

States take it on chin: More serious problem has arisen 
because of cuts in grants to States for their employment service 
and unemployment insurance operations. This is first time in 
history of these programs that appropriation for grants has been 
reduced below that of previous year. Total appropriations for 
State operations in fiscal 1953 were $197,110,000, compared with 
$192,205,000 for fiscal 1954. This reduction of $6,000,000 
doesn't tell whole story of cuts since States must absorb about 
$8,000,000 in salary increases which will accrue during year. 
Allocations to States are about $20,000,000 less than amount 
recommended in "Eisenhower Budget." Result: 85 small offices 
have been closed and 60 more are being considered for closing. 

In addition, States have closed 49 other full-time and 14 part- 
time offices. All this is happening at time when population and 
labor force of country are growing rapidly and when large propor- 
tion of labor force consists of older people who require special 
employment services. Since service to claimants for unemployment 
insurance is considered a must, budget cuts will hurt employment 
services the most, especially employment counseling activities. 








ROLE-PLAYING 
IN COUNSELOR-TRAINING 





T« LECTURE was over. The class was dis- 
missed. Students started leaving the 
room, their loose-leaf books thick with notes 
on the laws of learning. One bright young 
lad came up to the instructor. “Say, Prof,” 
he asked, “if the laws of learning are so 
good, why don’t you practice them?” 

Maybe this is the way it began; maybe 
not. No matter how it started, many 
teachers are now re-examining their 
methods, and some are testing them out 
experimentally. One product of this re- 
examination is the use of role-playing in 
counselor-training. 

Role-playing is the process of acting the 
part of a real or imagined person. The 
role-player identifies with the person, as- 
suming his attitudes and characteristic 
modes of behavior. This paper discusses 
role-playing in the interview relationship; 
hence the roles are those of counselor and 
of client. 

Role-playing has almost the same allure 
for students as the motion picture, although 
the two serve some very different purposes. 
It, too, evokes “oohs” and “aahs.” But its 
interest inciting value for the learning proc- 
ess is secondary to its other purposes, which 
are discussed below. 

1. Role-playing gives the student-counse- 
lor an opportunity to come face to face with 
a client early in his training. In fact, he 
can start this process in the early weeks of 
his first course in guidance. Operating in 
the protected environment of the classroom 
he can afford to make mistakes; for here he 
is counseling a student-client who is rela- 
tively invulnerable to damage from inept 
counseling, and he is under constant super- 
vision by the instructor and the other stu- 
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dents. Thus, the student-counselor can 
start from the first days of his professional 
training the lengthy process of learning to 
be comfortable and non-defensive in his 
relationship with a client. 

A high percentage of students in the 
guidance field are in teaching which for 
many of them has become synonymous with 
the dissemination of information. Even 
after much book-learning about counseling, 
even after discussion and observation they 
tend to revert to traditional teaching 
methods—lecturing, preaching, dominating 
—when they face a client. With utmost 
sincerity, some want so much to help their 
client that they feel compelled to provide 
answers to all problems. They have 
equated “helping” with giving answers. 
The utilization of role-playing even in their 
first courses enables the supervised period of 
relearning to extend through their entire 
training period. 

Role-playing is used even in the first or 
second meeting of a first course in guidance 
and counseling. For example, in an early 
discussion on student problems and the 
need for guidance services, a student will 
refer to “incorrigible pupils” who are in- 
tent upon making life difficult for teachers. 
Others in class will take issue with this asser- 
tion. The instructor offers to role-play the 
“incorrigible pupil” and asks the class mem- 
ber to role-play himself in conference with 
the pupil. The interview proceeds: 


Pupil: You told me to see you this period. Well, 
here I am. 

Counselor: I want to help you. 

Pupil: What kind of help? 

Counselor: I want to get you to change the way 
you're behaving in class. 

Pupil: What’s wrong with the way I’m behaving? 

Counselor: You're making it hard for the teachers. 

Pupil: They make it hard for me. They don’t care 
about me. 
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Counselor: Your attitude won’t help you. For your 
own good you'd better change. 


The instructor will terminate the role- 
pieying and ask for reactions. There is 
general agreement that the student-coun- 
selor may be role-playing a policeman, but 
not a counselor, and that his attitude has 
been conducive to the re-enforcement of 
“incorrigibility.” 

2. Role-playing gives the student the 
experience of being a client. The psycho- 
analyst experiences a personal analysis as 
part of his training. We have not reached 
the point of including the undergoing of 
counseling as part of the experience cf the 
counselor-trainee. Playing the client’s role 
is an inadequate substitute for analysis, 


psychotherapy, or counseling, but the simu- 
lated experience seems to be more produc- 
tive than other learning devices in achiev- 


ing a sense of the client’s position. Some 
students have reported learning more from 
enacting this role than from acting as the 
counselor. One said: “What a contrast! 
I felt my Irish worked up by the first coun- 
selor who seemed to be trying to force me 
to say that my trouble was that I didn’t 
study enough; and then with the second 
counselor I felt free to look at myself, I 
didn’t feel put on a spot.” For this person, 
this experience was more convincing evi- 
dence of the effect of pressuring a client, 
than the words of an “expert” or even the 
report of other students in discussion. 

3. Role-playing offers the student ex- 
perience in developing a critical eye for the 
counseling relationship, especially for the 
feelings of the client. By focusing on feel- 
ings, he learns to analyze his impact on the 
client. Role-playing helps to develop early 
in the student-counselor’s training the habit 
of self-criticism, of self-appraisal, one of 
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the marks of the professional worker in 
human relations. Thus, when an interview 
fails, he does not necessarily attribute it to 
the client’s lack of motivation, or unreadi- 
ness for counseling, or rigidity of personal- 
ity. He may see that his own defensiveness 
against implied criticism by the client, or 
his own subtle insistence on injecting his 
own values doomed the relationship. 

4. Role-playing compels students to face 
reality. They cannot hide behind a facade 
of intellectualization. For example, they 
are discussing how you help an individual 
accept negative information, such as “Your 
boy’s IQ is low, and his average is “C” 
even if you do want him to study medicine.” 
There is a clash of ideas, and people begin 
to defend their position. The instructor 
suggests: “Let's try out your differing points 
of view. Let's role-play them and observe 
how the client reacts. Make your judg- 
ments not on how you think the clients 
should react, but on how they actually do 
react.” All agree that the realities of the 
situation must be faced and that the coun- 
selor’s responsibility is to present these 
realities to the parent who wants her 
scholastically mediocre son to become a 
physician. “Lay the cards on the table 
whether they like it or not, that’s your 
duty,” says one student insistently. When 
he attempts to role-play the counselor, the 
role-playing parent becomes defensive and 
fights back. Class members ask the student 
counselor, “What were you angry about? 
Why was it so important to you to harp on 
the boy’s negative qualities?” The insist- 
ence of this student-counselor which might 
have gone on ad nauseam became rather 
thoroughly dissipated during the discussion. 

Issues in counseling become clouded by 
generalizations. ‘To say that Rogers says 
this and Williamson that about a problem 
in counseling is not so helpful to the coun- 
selor-trainee as to see theory concretized in 
a counseling situation. The student who 
adheres dogmatically to a counseling doc- 
trine refusing even to examine another, be- 
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comes more humble when compelled in the 
free market place of ideas to test out his 
theory with a concrete problem in counsel- 
ing. 

5. Role-playing is a useful device for 
the teaching of psycho-dynamics. The phe- 
nomenon of unconscious motivation—or at 
least of motivation at a low level of aware- 
ness—can be observed in the behavior of 
both counselor and client. To illustrate, a 
14-year-old boy tells his school counselor of 
his job as usher in a movie theater where 
he works until midnight. Believing that 
the boy was just now applying for the job, 
the counselor tells him he would not be 
able to get it because of his age. The boy 
says he has been working two weeks. The 
counselor responds that she will have to 
phone the boy’s parents. A verbal duel 
ensues in which the boy tries to protect 
himself, the employer, and his parents, and 
the counselor attempts to stand for “law 
and order.” During discussion the student- 
counselor claims that he did this to protect 
the boy. Then he agrees that he was “try- 
ing to protect my own neck.” Finally, un- 
der the pressure of class discussion and a 


played back recording, he admits that he 


was angry and was striking back. Here 
was the underlying motive. 

Two adaptations of role-playing are help- 
ful in stressing dynamics. First is the 
“asides” or “Strange Interlude” interview 
in which both counselor and client speak 
their inner non-verbalized feelings and 
thoughts after their regular responses are 
made. The usual role-playing interview 
reveals the thoughts and feelings that the 
client is prepared to express and those that 
are implicit in his behavior; it reveals even 
less about the role-playing counselor. The 
“asides” method, however, taps those feel- 
ings whose expression is inhibited by the 
counseling situation itself (fear of express- 
ing socially disapproved behavior) and 
especially those that are generated by the 
inept counselor (hostility toward the coun- 
selor). 

One student counselor who was genuinely 
interested in developing good rapport, ad- 
vocated a deliberate delay in starting an in- 
terview as a means of preparing and relax- 
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ing the client. The role-playing proceeded 
as follows: 


Client (aside, as he knocks hesitantly on open door 
of counselor’s office): Am I supposed to knock or 
just walk in? 

Counselor: Please come in. 

Counselor (aside): He looks nervous—doesn’t know 
what to do. 

Client: I have an appointment for now. 

Client (aside): I don’t know what I’m supposed to 
say to him. Don’t even know if he’s the kind of 
guy I can talk to about this. 

Counselor: Have a seat and make yourself com- 
fortable. I'll be with you in a minute. 

Counselor (aside): Maybe this will relax him and 
make him ripe for counseling. 

Client: Thank you. 

Client (aside as counselor examines papers on 
desk): Maybe he’s too busy to see me. . . What's 
he looking through . . . I'll bet it’s about me... 
How did he get wind about it? .. . What’ll I tell 
him (as another minute passes) maybe nothing 

. . What does he think I am, keeping me wait- 
ing all the time. I'd like to tell him off. 

Counselor: How can I be of help to you? 

Counselor (aside): That’s a good opening. Let's 
see where he picks up. 

Client: I don’t know. 

Client (aside): Let him sweat—I wouldn’t tell him 
anything. 

Counselor (aside): What’s eating him, I wonder. 


The class concluded that in some in- 
stances, at least, a deliberate delay like this 
causes frustration and undermines rapport. 
Perhaps more important, students com- 
mented on a new awareness of the force of 
unexpressed feelings in the interview rela- 
tionship. 

A second adaptation of role-playing is 
the content-free interview [5] in which num- 
bers only are used as statements, to develop 
the counselor’s sensitivity to feeling in the 
intonation of voice and facial expression 
and bodily reaction. The student-counselor 
receives the client by some combination of 
numbers, e.g., 4-6-8-10 (perhaps, “won't 
you come in?”); the client might respond, 
“94,” (perhaps, “thank you”). This role- 
playing demonstrates dramatically that the 
content of responses is usually no more im- 
portant, and frequently much less signifi- 
cant, than the feeling tone associated with 
the response; that, for instance, two coun- 
selors can use the same words in informing 
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parents that their child is mentally re- 
tarded, one of them arousing the antago- 
nism of the parents, the other the coopera- 
tion. 

These two kinds of role-playing, like 
others, have value for the student-observer- 
supervisors as well as for the participants. 


Use of Role-Playing 


These are the purposes for role-playing. 
Now for some methods of introducing and 
using it. These methods are used in a 
variety of graduate courses in guidance and 
counseling, learner-centered courses in 
which no formal lecture is given. The 
primary techniques are case discussions, 
role-playing demonstrations and_ evalua- 
tions of the role-playing. Frequently the 
case discussions are prompted by discussion 
of psychological tests, school problems, 
social problems, etc. The instructor leads 
discussion, raises questions, provides in- 
formation, clarifies feelings, and interprets 
behavior. 

Role-playing excites the class, but it also 
threatens. For who will do the interview- 
ing? It is early in the semester; the class has 
not yet achieved that sense of groupness 
and common purpose that comes in time. 
Who will allow himself to become a target? 
This dilemma is avoided by engaging in 
group role-playing. The class is discussing 
an issue in a case: a young man who has 
impregnated his girl friend comes to his 
college counselor perplexed. The class is 
perplexed! Many suggestions are made. 
The instructor says, “Look, let’s try these 
ideas. I'll be the young man. You all be 
the counselor.” Within a few minutes 
almost everyone is participating. Counselor 
statements are made, followed by client 
statements. After a time the class stops to 
take note of what the counselor statements 
have evoked from the client in the way of 
feeling and verbalization, in the way of 
rapport. 

In this way the habit of role-playing be- 
gins. After several ventures of this kind, 
students freely volunteer to play a single 
counselor or client. 

Another technique for reducing threat 
and for widening participation is by divid- 
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ing the class into groups of four or five. 
The groups engage in interviewing and 
evaluating, usually on a role-rotating basis. 
These groups bring reactions and questions 
when the full class reconvenes, and some- 
times they contribute a role-playing inter- 
view to the class. Still another plan for 
lending security to the students is to have 
two persons playing the counselor's role 
simultaneously [3]. 

The instructor uses his judgment as to 
when to interrupt an interview. If it is 
going well, he will allow it to be concluded 
by the role-players. If the counselor is 
stalled, the class will come to his aid, deter- 
mining the reason for his difficulty. Then 
the counselor will be encouraged to con- 
tinue. 

While the criticism is not easy to handle, 
the role-playing counselors are helped by 
the attitude of the class that the players 
represent them in a joint venture, and by 
the instructor’s care in offering support 
when needed. He will interpret their fear 
of criticism and of not showing up well, 
especially before the person who will turn 
in a grade for them at the semester's end. 
He will assure them that inexpert counsel- 
ing is the norm and is anticipated in a 
course designed to improve counseling. 

Role-playing has its flaws. Some students 
are so guarded about themselves (perhaps 
so unimaginative about the feelings of 
others) as to make poor clients; a few others 
allow themselves to be carried to anxiety- 
provoking areas in their own life history. 
The instructor needs to be alert for this, 
although it seems not to be a great hazard, 
for those who reveal themselves appear to 
find satisfaction in the process. McClelland 
[4] has devised a scale to measure role-play- 
ing ability. The results of his study are 
“suggestive” of the scale’s validity. 

Some of the flaws attributed to role-play- 
ing have been exaggerated. Surely role- 
playing before a class does make one nerv- 
ous and fearful. But counselors are some- 
times tense, nervous, and fearful in real! life 
counseling, and here the students have a 
chance to see the effects of their nervous- 
ness and fear both on their own behavior 
and on the client. Another criticism is that 
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the role-playing client is not predictable; 
but, alas! that is true of the real-life client 
too. Still another criticism is that the 
role-playing client cannot behave and re- 
spond exactly as the person whose case he 
is playing. ‘True, but we can forget the 
case and evaluate the counseling as per- 
formed with the live role-playing client. 
Students will rationalize their blunders 
(which they are expected to make) by 
claiming that the client in the case would 
react differently. They are hastily returned 
to the reality of their relationship with the 
role-playing client. 

The “reality” of a role-playing interview 
has been clearly stated by Thompson and 
Bradway in an article on the content-free 
interview: 

The most telling criticism of the method is that 
it is play-acting rather than real. To this one can 
say only that it has been our experience and the 
experience of the unbelievers who have tried it, that 
when in a content-free interview, one takes the role 
of therapist, he feels like a therapist. When he takes 
a patient role, he feels like a patient [5]. 


Theoretical Basis for Role-Playing 


There is no research evidence to support 
nor dispute the judgment that role-playing 
is a valuable technique in counselor train- 
ing. In the absence of such evidence a 
rationale for it may be found in learning 
theory. 

Cameron [/] indicates the function of 
role-play in the learning process of the 
child: 

Play’s most significant contribution is not so much 
rehearsal in the role as practice in role-taking, in 
acting in concert with others and sharing or oppos- 
ing their aims, in acquiring skill in reciprocal rela- 
tions. Perhaps most important of all, is the skill 
play allows one to acquire in the techniques of 
making a shift from one role to another, when the 
need arises for gaining an impartial view of one’s 
own behavior or understanding the point of view of 
someone else. 


While the child may live out as an adult 
very few of the roles he has played, he is 
developing a skill important to adult ad- 
justment: 


If, for example, a man is able to predict the re- 
actions of others, by putting himself in their place 
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and gaining momentarily their points of view, he 
thereby immediately wins a strategic position from 
which he can predict and prepare for their be- 
havior from its inception. 


Role-play experiences, in Cameron’s view, 
develop empathic abilities and contribute 
to the individual’s effectiveness in inter- 
personal relations. 

The counselor-trainer seeks to help a 
group of persons who wish to improve their 
effectiveness in the interpersonal relation- 
ships of counseling. Presumably they have 
come for help because their responses to 
the stimulus of client statement and client 
behavior are inappropriate or inadequate. 
They have come for help because their in- 
effectiveness in the counseling relationship 
provokes dissatisfaction. 

The responses of the student-counselor 
are inappropriate because they grow out of 
his life-experiences. He has been son, 
brother, friend, employee, husband, father, 
teacher. None of these roles has provided 
the response that is characteristically that 
of the expert in human relations, specifically 
the “expert” counselor or therapist [2]. In 
addition he has responded in terms of the 
stereotyped concept of counselor as a per- 
son who finds the answers for people, a 
process that for many is satisfying in itself, 
and is akin to the traditional teacher role. 

The counselor-trainer wants to provide 
the student with experience in a new role. 
In classes which rely upon lecture and 
demonstration, it is possible for the student 
to accept intellectually and to verbalize 
“approved” relationships with the client, 
without altering his perception of coun- 
selor role or his reaction to client statement 
stimulus. The counselor-trainer seeks to 
provide the setting wherein the student's 
typical counseling responses are produced 
so that their inadequacy may be made ap- 
parent and understood. To achieve this 
he must create the psychological climate 
wherein the fear of criticism does not in- 
hibit exposure of attitudes and behavior. 

Next he needs to begin the process of 
counter conditioning whereby to the stimu- 
lus of client statement and client behavior 
the student counselor responds now not as 
teacher or friend, father or brother, but as 
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“counselor,” that is, as one who can be 
concerned with the values and feelings of 
the client to the exclusion of his own. 
Through this process the student-counselor 
establishes a new connection (or a reor- 
ganized perceptual field), namely, that be- 
tween client-statement and “counselor- 
type,” appropriate, adequate response. 
With continued experience the student be- 
comes adept at responding as counselor and 
at evaluating his response in terms of ade- 
quacy and appropriateness. He becomes 


adept at recognizing when the stimulus of 
client statement sets off a chain reaction in 
himself wherein these personal reactions 
(values, guilt, anxiety) rather than the 
client statement determines the response of 
the counseling student. 

Supervised role-playing in a permissive 


atmosphere supplies a practical instrument 
for the improvement of counseling. Used 
in the classroom, or for inservice training in 
schools or agencies, it promotes learning 
and relearning. 
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THE ENCOURAGER 


Who has influenced me most? — Those who have bawled me out, for my 
own good of course? No, | think not. — Those who tried to force me? No; 
they probably meant well, but the results they got were pretty slim. — Those 
who tried loudly to correct me? Maybe they scored some small results. 
Someone has said that you cannot antagonize and influence people at the 
same time! Who then, had greatest influence in helping me? 

It was those friends along Life's trail who helped to give me new courage. 

As | look back over half a century the people who seem to have helped me 
most were those who saw a tiny promise and tried to fan it into a larger glow; 
those who tried to "praise the good into being.” | know that it wasn't always 
easy for them to find something to praise but I'm truly thankful for those who 
tried. For the ENCOURAGERS I've known have been the folks who have 

helped me most.—Walter Mac Peek. 
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Who NEEDS Counseling? 





| N HARSH REALITY, few schools or other or- 
ganizations have enough qualified per- 
sonnel to serve all the students or all the 
workers who could profit from educational, 
vocational, or personal guidance. Avail- 
able surveys indicate that at any given time 
approximately 10 per cent of any popula- 
tion in the United States have to cope with 
problems for which they could use skilled 
assistance. The cost of providing enough 
guidance workers to carry any such load is 
now regarded as prohibitive. 

In this situation of scarcity, in one way 
or another, personnel services are neces- 
sarily rationed. In the interest of efficiency 
it ought to be possible to work out a sens- 
ible plan for doing this. 

We can assume that personal maladjust- 
ments fall along a scale from the minor to 
the catastrophic. At one end are people 
whose problems are so slight and whose 
resources are so great that they can take care 
of themselves. At the other extreme are the 
victims of psychoses and character disorders 
so grave that only the resources of psychia- 
try hold out any hope, and even then the 
percentage of successes may be low. Be- 
tween these extremes are many young folks 
and adults who need help, and can use it. 
If only we could locate them and concen- 
trate this group so that it would be the bulk 
of a counselor’s load, a guidance service 
would be helping a maximum of individ- 
uals. 

Of course, such planning is all too rare. 
What happens in fact is that counseling 
services are too often requested on a hit or 
miss basis. In practice, three major over- 
lapping groups are combined in the clien- 
tele of a school or an industrial counselor: 


1. Individuals who are referred because 
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their poor performance (low marks, high 
accident record, absenteeism, tardiness, or 
low productivity) is an issue. 

2. Individuals who, although efficient in 
work or study, nevertheless annoy a teacher 
or supervisor by reason of breaches of dis- 
cipline, surly attitudes, or outside delin- 
quency. 

5. Individuals who request help for them- 
selves, because of problems which they find 
annoying to themselves. 


Although much good can be accom- 
plished in working with many of these 
clients, among them are more than a few 
whose problems do not yield to counseling. 
Among the “inefficient,” for example are 
students with low IQ’s, and workers with 
poor physical coordination for whom the 
school or plant makes no provision. The 
“discipline” cases may include some deep- 
seated disorders which need psychiatric at- 
tention. Even among the “walk-ins” will 
be some who on the one hand look for the 
counselor to work a miracle or on the other 
want someone upon whom to cling. The 
upshot is that large amounts of time can 
be spent upon the poorest risks. 

Two particularly harmful side-effects 
grow out of this state of affairs. As he finds 
himself working on refractory cases with 
little progress, the counselor’s own morale 
can be shaken. Even more serious for the 
growth of a guidance program within a 
school system or a business concern, the 
principal or superintendent who has given 
the counselor “a tough nut to crack,’ may 
later point to the consequent “failures” as 
evidence that “guidance is over-rated.” 

Indeed, the “tough-minded” gentry who 
are resistant to the basic philosophy of 
guidance may deliberately use this trick of 
snowing under a counselor with highly dis- 
turbed individuals as a strategy of sabo- 
tage. The author recalls an illustration of 
this technique as used unsuccessfully by a 
group of divorce lawyers when a judge em- 
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ployed a very highly qualified psychologist 
to do marriage counseling for the purpose 
of reconciling warring couples. Feigning 
enthusiasm the lawyers promptly listed for 
the judge the most messed-up husbands and 
wives. If the strategy had not been so 
blatantly obvious, the new machinery 
would have smashed itself up in a deluge 
of “left-handed monkey wrenches.” 

What can be done to reduce the danger 
of inefficiency or poor records that grows 
out of a happenstance selection of young- 
sters or other clients for a counseling serv- 
ice? Basically, the answer is in the form of 
two supplementary campaigns. On the one 
hand, the guidance organization should 
help teachers or supervisors learn how best 
to make use of its services. By not promis- 
ing miracles, it can build a basis of under- 
standing where an individual has to be re- 
ferred again to a psychiatrist or mental 
hospital. By making realistic appraisals, it 
can build a realization that such character 
disorders as alcoholism, compulsive gambl- 
ing, and “psychopathic personalities” do 
not often yield to counseling techniques in 
the present state of our knowledge. Of 
course, there will always be a willingness 
to see what can be done for any individual 
who is referred, but the willingness will be 
tempered by considered cautions. On the 
positive side, the counselors may wisely 
make some professionally discreet an- 
nouncement of successes, with underlined 
praise of the referring person for knowing 
how to use the guidance service. 

The second type of campaign requires 
that the counseling service take the initia- 
tive to discover and extend help to those 
who are most likely to need it. Can this 
really be done? For illustration, let us see 
how intelligent “case-finding” can be de- 
veloped in a school setting. We have evi- 
dence that certain types of information ap- 
pearing in school records actually distin- 
guish those children who show at a later 
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date high rates of delinquency or emotional 
disorder. Typical items of this sort are: 


Child is over age for grade. 

Family has moved frequently. 

Home is broken. 

Child is retarded in reading. 

Previous records show excessive ab- 
sences. 


Before a troubled child showing several 
of these signs gets into a serious disciplinary 
episode it may be wise for a counselor to 
make a special effort to establish contact. 
If trouble is brewing the counselor may be 
able to take preventive steps. If disciplin- 
ary or other serious incidents explode, the 
counselor may have the advantage of a 
previously established rapport. 

The five indices listed above are statisti- 
cal, and very crude predictors. Many 
workers in the field have developed thei 
own set of indications that a given individ- 
ual, young or old, needs and can profit from 
counseling. What are some of these? 

1. The individual has become so 
satisfied with some aspect of his behavior 
that he is actively searching for some way 
of changing himself. 

Illustrative of this kind of situation was 
Agnes Delroy, a shy sixteen-year-old girl. 
Like thousands of other teen-agers she was 
worried about her own shyness. Initially, 
her solution was a rather typical one; if 
something could be done about her pimply 
skin, she would be popular. Although she 
hid behind this apparent denial of being 
in any way responsible for her social isola- 
tion, yet indirectly she tested the ground 
by asking what boys thought of girls who 
were “forward.” In a series of talks with 
the school counselor she gradually spent 
more time exploring why she was so afraid 
people wouldn't like her. As her own self- 
derogatory picture altered in the interviews, 
she came out of her social shell. 


dis- 





Do our guidance services reach those 
who can profit most? 








Agnes’ conduct was in direct contrast to 
that of the young boy in another school who 
had been sent to the office for “being too 
self-centered.” He wondered why he was 
there. For the time being he was obviously 
satisfied with himself the way he was. The 
result was a couple of hours of futile 
shadow-boxing from which the lad emerged 
convinced that the whole school staff was 
“nuts,” a judgment which his parents were 
all too happy to air. 

2. There has been a recent episode high- 
lighting the fact that an individual is out 
of adjustment with the situations in which 
he finds himself. 

Implicit here is the probability that the 
youngster concerned is not emotionally dis- 
turbed to the point where his maladjust- 
ment is an old, familiar story. Rather, we 
are discussing those instances where some in- 
cident brings us to look twice at a boy or 
girl whose actions had not indicated any 
marked disturbance. Several different se- 
quences of events may be involved. 

One common development is a product 
of maturation. A hitherto stable child has 
entered a new phase or stage. Confronted 


by a strange set of developmental tasks, he 


suddenly begins to flounder. For instance, 
Ted Alsop wrote an abusive post card to 
his math teacher. This was all the more 
surprising because he had the reputation of 
being a teacher’s pet, and had worked hard 
to earn the label. Apparently, at the age of 
16, somewhat belatedly, he felt the need to 
be accepted by other boys as a “regular 
fellow.” This meant disowning any policy 
of kowtowing to adults. Ineptly he “went 
off the deep end.” Several sessions with a 
counselor helped him to set a more mature 
course to peer-group popularity. 

The origin of problem episodes may be 
in a gradual building up of interpersonal 
tensions. Then, some incident symbolizes 
that an old equilibrium has been upset. 
This is very commonplace in adolescence 
as the pattern of parent-child relationship 
takes new form. A typical situation was 
that confronting Ted Graham. His father 
had wanted him to be an engineer; being 
a docile boy he had embraced that goal. 
However, his work in a geometry course 
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was markedly poor. He tried to study but 
at home his concentration was disrupted by 
daydream after daydream. A failing grade 
on a test brought him to the guidance office. 
After a couple of interviews it became ap- 
parent that he resented the feeling of being 
pushed around at home. Actually, tests 
showed he had the abilities and interests 
that went with engineering. As he faced 
up to his own feelings about being his own 
boss, the unexpected solution was that he 
chose to go ahead, but on the basis that it 
was his choice. This settled, his attention 
did not wander much while studying geom- 
etry. 

A third type of episode may have a very 
concrete cause. A youngster who ordinarily 
needs no assistance may be confronted by 
a situation which realistically is difficult to 
solve. Such, for instance, may be the case 
of the boy or girl who has just moved into a 
school district where social life is a closed 
affair, or the youngster whose homelife is 
disrupted by a death, divorce, or the arrival 
of a relative. Given help in helping himself 
over this obstacle, the individual can move 
confidently into the future. In some in- 
stances, these are single session cases. For 
example, Betty Lancaster was on the verge 
of leaving school after her father died. 
She felt guilty at the thought that she was 
“doing nothing” to help her ailing mother. 
After going over the provisions of her state’s 
Aid to Dependent Children, she realized 
that by working only part time she brought 
in almost as much as she could get at un- 
skilled work, and was actually putting her- 
self in position to be of substantial aid to 
her mother in the future. She also learned 
of local social agencies which could help 
her mother. She left the one interview feel- 
ing confident, useful, and purposeful. 

In many of those cases where the need 
for help is revealed by a single happening 
time may be of the essence. Immediately 
following the episode, the person feels up- 
set. At this point he may be ready to ask 
for help and to work through his problems. 
If he can get to a guidance service imme- 
diately, then he can and will use it. How- 
ever, as time passes the original upset sub- 
sides. A week later any anxiety may be 
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buried out of sight. He will have talked 
out his difhculties with friends, relatives, 
or—this is too true for many grown-ups—a 
barkeep. Workers in the field of delin- 
quency know that an agency with a long 
waiting period is likely to be ineffectual. 
This means that care should be taken in 
scheduling interviews to allow enough free 
time each day so that such type clients can 
be seen promptly. 

3. The individual is bothered by a 
situation which he can alter or with which 
he can come to terms through counseling. 

The end products of any form of counsel- 
ing can be described as insight and plan- 
ning. In some instances, the client not only 
sees himself more clearly but alters his con- 
ception of himself. As inner change occurs 
he may find adjustment to his life situation. 
However, that life situation is itself capable 
of being altered to some extent. Counsel- 
ing, then, is the method of choice when 
control over maladjustment lies within the 
capacity of the individual. 

To make this point clear, we shall give 
both a negative and a positive illustration. 
In the negative example, we shall deal with 
Charlotte Greene, who was sent to the 
counseling office because she had thrown a 
book at her literature teacher. Investiga- 
tion revealed that Charlotte had an IQ of 
135 but was retarded three years in grade 
placement. It seems that her mother liked 
to travel; to make her keep the girl in 
school, the principal of the elementary 
school had refused promotions three times 
because the girl had been on a trip during 
the final marking period. Driven to 
desperation by demands to show interest in 
material childish by her standards, the girl 
had finally vented her feelings in a mild 


temper tantrum. This was not a case for 
counseling; the girl had no power to alter 
the basic maladjustment between her in- 
tellectual ability and the curriculum. It 
was a case where forthright action by school 
authorities alone could correct an intoler- 
able situation. 

By contrast, Eloise Hatfield was in posi- 
tion to do a great deal about the problem 
she faced. Initially sent for counseling be- 
cause of poor grades, her first excuse was 
that she could not study because the noise 
of the television set at home distracted her. 
Within a short while it became clear that if 
she went to her own room and shut the 
door, she could study in peace. However, 
a series of failures at an early grade had left 
her feeling that she was “dumb.” The test 
scores on her cumulative record belied that 
self-estimate. Gradually, as she rebuilt her 
opinion of her competence, her fear of fail- 
ure dwindled. Then, she did work out 
arrangements at home to give herself privacy 
while studying. More important, in school 
she showed renewed interest. Counseling 
was able to clear up her problems because 
once her self-concept was restored to a 
healthy condition, she had power to alter 
all significant elements. in the situation con- 
fronting her. 

In summary, we can say that one task of 
every guidance service is to give attention 
to the problem of seeing that its services 
are so planned as to reach those who can 
most profit from counseling. This requires 
a tough-minded objectivity and a purpose- 
ful strategy. While working without let-up 
for more facilities and more personnel we 
must do our utmost to achieve the maxi- 
mum with what we have. In doing so we 
make the case for guidance even stronger. 


Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the 
people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world?—Abraham Lincoln. 
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some problems 


OF HOMEROOM TEACHERS 





1 bes USE OF THE homeroom for certain 
guidance services has resulted in many 
disappointments and problems. The im- 
portance of this statement is recognized 
when it is recalled that more than half of 
the secondary schools in the United States 
use the homeroom program. The home- 
room came into existence as early as 1862 
as a device to facilitate the efficient admin- 
istration of the school. Today, the home- 
room is a primary agency for certain guid- 
ance services. The purpose of this paper 
is to serve as a report of some of the prob- 
lems faced by the homeroom teacher. 

The literature dealing with failures of 
the homeroom in the secondary school con- 
tains few if any studies from the point of 
view of the teacher. This omission would 
appear as serious as the failure to consult 
with the attending physician as to the 
causes of a patient’s illness. 

Through the use of a questionnaire, an 
examination was made recently ‘of home- 
room programs from the homeroom 
teacher's point of view in 268 selected sec- 
ondary schools. The schools were recom- 
mended by state department of education 
officials of 43 states as having outstanding 
or creditable homeroom programs. 

The responses of the teachers to the 
questions dealing with the problems of the 
homeroom are shown in TABLE I. 

Seven of the nine problem categories 
cited in TABLE | indicate that a significant 
number of homeroom teachers may be 
troubled by the consequences of inadequate 
administrative policies. Nevertheless, per- 
tinent comments were made which repri- 
manded teachers for not applying careful 
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planning of the homeroom program. One 
teacher wrote: 


I am a believer in a good uniform homeroom pro- 
gram at any age level. I think some teachers are 
too lazy to make an original effort for a good home- 
room program, which would eventually ease this 
burden. 

The homeroom period in our school is only as 
good as the teacher that guides it. I think the 
administration should take a stand and recommend 
that the teachers use it for some constructive pur- 
pose. 


Pertaining to administrative policies, the 
selection of a teacher for the homeroom is 
important, because much of the success or 
failure of the homeroom rests with the 
teacher. The tendency to delegate specific 
guidance functions to untrained homeroom 
teachers appears to be one source of trouble. 
The assumption that if one can teach he 
can also carry out the guidance function of 
the homeroom is a controversial issue. 

Teachers were asked whether they had 
anything to say about whether or not they 
were assigned to a homeroom. In response, 
74 per cent said that they had nothing to 
say about it, 19 per cent said that they had 
a hand in it, and 7 per cent did not reply. 

Replies to the questionnaire further re- 
vealed that 57 per cent of the teachers from 
the 268 selected homerooms had a limited 
amount of special training for homeroom 
programs. 

The need for requirements other than 
course work was pointed out by another 
teacher from the Mid-West, who wrote: 


If a teacher has interest, zest and personality, he, 
or she, will take the homeroom job in regular stride. 
I've had courses in guidance, read books and pam- 
phlets, etc., but these are not totally responsible for 
any successes I may have had. 


Seventy-four per cent of the homeroom 
teachers stated that special training was 
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needed to do the job. Seventeen per cent 
saw no need for special training. An analy- 
sis of the homeroom teachers who responded 
negatively showed that most of them had 
homerooms devoted exclusively to carrying 
out administrative routines and had home- 
room periods of short duration. 

Until recently no systematic analysis has 
been made to improve the functioning of 
the homeroom. Recognizing the inade- 
quacies, problems, and failures of many 
homerooms, Novak, writing in Nation’s 
Schools in October, 1951, had this to say: 


Nearly all of these failures can be traced to vio- 
lations of the following principles: 

(1) Homeroom sponsors must be specially qualified, 
trained, and interested. 

(2) Content of programs must be of direct and im- 
mediate interest to most of the members of the 
group and must fill needs of which they are 
aware. 

(3) The program should be student planned and 

student conducted, but intelligent assistance 
should be provided by the sponsor. 
The primary outcomes are largely the develop- 
ment of attitudes and the making of adjust- 
ments. There are no grades or subject matter 
assignments. 

(5) The student composition of the group should 
be one that will be conducive to achievement 
of satisfactory outcomes. 

(6) The scheduling and time alloted for the pro- 

gram must be adequate. 
The importance of the homeroom as an integral 
part of the educational program should be so 
accepted that obstacles will not be placed in the 
way of regular attendance by all students of 
the group. 


The administrator seems to be a key per- 
son in promoting relatively smooth func- 
tioning of the homeroom program. In 
order to further the homeroom program as 
an educative process, the administrator 
should attempt to promote a permissive 


school atmosphere which increases the 
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morale of teachers. He can develop in- 
service programs which help teachers clarify 
their personal feelings and improve their 
understanding of children. 

When it is realized that only 32 per cent 
of the homeroom teachers reported any 
in-service training available in the school 
for the homeroom, and 74 per cent stated 
a need for training, it would seem that this 
is a problem for the administration to con- 
sider. 


TABLE 1 
Problems of Homeroom Teachers in 268 Schools 





Per Cent of 
Schools 


Number of 


Problem Responses 





Not enough time . 48 
Lack of interest by the 

pupils ¢ 29 
Lack of over-all program 73 27 
Lack of materials for 

pupils 
Too many clubs and 

activities for pupils 
Interruptions; pupils called 

to office 61 
Lack of materials for 

teacher 51 
Discipline problems 28 
Public address system 

disconcerting 27 





Since only 26 per cent of the homeroom 
teachers reported having had any direct or 
special training for homeroom work, and 
74 per cent reported a need for special 
training, the writers recommend that in- 
stitutions training teachers place more em- 
phasis on the administration of the home- 
room. This is in no way a recommendation 
for a special course, rather it would appear 
that an understanding of the requirements 
of the homeroom and some skill in handling 
such situations would be valuable to pro- 
spective teachers. 





They need special skills for their guidance 
work 








In addition, at least three things seem to the proper training; and third, the alloca- 
be essential. First, rewards for the teacher tion of adequate time and money for home- 
who is providing a better service; second, rooms and essential pupil personnel serv- 
help to enable selected teachers to receive ices. 


ON ASPIRATIONS 


A high school education is outside the experience of class V parents, and 

beyond the expectancy of most of their children. The primary ambition of 

the class V child is to grow up and escape from the authority symbolized by 

his parents and teachers. For him growing up means quitting school, getting 
a job, and doing as he pleases.—A. Hollingshead in Elmtowns Youth. 


ON DISCIPLINE 


That children need guidance and control is obvious, but the guidance and 

control needed is that of an ally not that of a tyrant or dictator. Not disci- 

pline, but self-discipline, is the goal, a way of life grown from within by 

example and counsel; not imposed from without by example and fiat. Dam- 

age from corporal punishment is more often hidden than shown, more intro- 
verted than extroverted.—Child Family Digest, September. 


THE SOCIAL DEMANDS OF CONDUCT 


Personal integration can last only as it is based on continual growth into ever 

more adequate appreciation of our relationships with the life about us. No 

personal life can be satisfactory that does not base itself on a due considera- 
tion of the social effects of conduct.—William Heard Kilpatrick. 
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USERS AND NON-USERS 


Of Counseling Services 
by ARNOLD L. FORM 


A COLLEGE STUDENTS do not seek or- 
ganized counseling services when they 
are confronted with problems. Many pre- 
fer to solve their difficulties in their own 
way or seek advice from other sources. 
What are some of the personal and social 
factors associated with differential use of 
counseling services among college students? 

This question was investigated with a 
research problem dealing with student atti- 
tudes toward counselors and counseling 
services at Michigan State College. In 1946, 
a Counseling Center was established to help 
students with all kinds of problems. In 
March 1951, a 5 per cent stratified repre- 
sentative sample of the student body was 
asked to react to a specially constructed 
Counseling Attitude Scale and to 18 differ- 
ent counselor rating scales.!_ In another sec- 
tion of the instrument, students were asked 
to furnish personal and other data so that 
associations between counseling attitude 
and student background characteristics 
could be investigated. In addition, the 
questionnaire contained an open-ended 
question to probe feelings toward counsel- 
ing which might not otherwise be obtained 
by the Counseling Attitude Scale. Over 90 
per cent of the sample, or 544 students, re- 
turned completed usable questionnaires. 
Student responses to 72 different items fur- 
nished the writer with considerable data to 
investigate several problems. 

The main finding of this phase of the 
study was that 40 per cent of the students 
had never used the Counseling Center on 
campus. Almost 30 per cent of them sought 
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whether two or more frequencies differed from 
“chance” expectations. 


help only once or twice, 18 per cent visited 
the Center between three to five times, while 
14 per cent used its services more than five 
times. The fact that two-fifths of the 
sample did not use the Center was not due 
to their ignorance of the Center's purposes, 
functions, or location. Many reported they 
experienced no problems or just preferred 
to take their problems elsewhere. As might 
be expected, however, those who visited the 
Center more were aware of its functions to a 
greater degree. 

The relation between the students’ ap- 
praisal of the Counseling Center and the 
number of times they used its services was 
examined. Surprisingly there were no sta- 
tistically significant differences in ratings 
according to the number of times students 
visited the Center.? Michigan State College 
students generally felt the Center was an 
effective organization, for nearly 70 per cent 
rated its services as “excellent” or “good,” 
while one-quarter rated it “fair” and only 
6 per cent believed it to be “poor” or 
“definitely harmful.” The ratings of users 
and non-users were similar, indicating the 
existence on campus of a prevailing positive 
climate of opinion toward the Center. 
When asked whether they would use the 
Center's facilities in the future if confronted 
with problems, both users and non-users 
gave the organization a vote of confidence. 
Only 7 per cent had any reservations. Fre- 
quent users of the agency, however, were 
more inclined to seek future help. 
determine 


was used to 





What are their characteristics? 








Speculation concerning the use of coun- 
scling services by sex revealed no significant 
dilferences. ‘The data, however, tended to 
suggest that men visited the Center some- 
what less than women. ‘This appeared to 
be true among the non-users. Among the 
men who had counseling experiences, prob- 
lems of educational and vocational planning 
were most pervasive, while women were 
more concerned with personal and social 
problems as well as with changing their 
original vocational plans. 


Indices of Maturity 


Although the need for counseling is 
found among all age groups many coun- 
selors feel that older people are more ma- 
ture and have less need for guidance. In 
order to test this proposition, three crude 
indices of maturity were used: age, class in 
college, and marital status. Women in the 
sample were generally younger than the 
men because the sample contained some 
older veterans of World War II. This age 
difference was reflected in all college classes. 
As expected, a larger percentage of the men 
were married than were the women. 

The relation of student “maturity” to 
use of counseling services revealed that the 
non-users were generally somewhat older. 
Thus, while si\udents over 23 years of age 
constituted one-quarter of the student 
population, they comprised more than one- 
third of those who had never visited the 
Center. Students under 20 years of age 
were 47 per cent of the sample but they 
made up 54 per cent of those who visited 
the Center three to five times, and 61 per 
cent of those who used its services more than 
five times. 

The second index of maturity, year in 
college, is related to age and it underscores 
the above pattern. In addition the data 
point to a very strong tendency for upper- 
classmen to visit the Center less. The 
greater proportion of non-users were mem- 
bers of the junior and senior classes. One 
would assume that since seniors have been 
on campus longest, other things being 
equal, that they should have made greatest 
use of counseling services. Actually, sopho- 
mores visited the Center most. Their tend- 
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ency to use the agency more may reflect 
their inability to make final educational 
and vocational plans before specialization 
which must begin in their junior year. Ap- 
parently, the veterans and older students 
had fewer of such difficulties. ‘The highest 
proportion of non-visitors to the Center 
were married male students. It must be 
assumed that they either had no problems, 
were able to talk them out with their wives, 
or took them to other counseling agencies 
not located on campus. With the influx 
of many Korean veterans into the colleges 
administrators might well examine whether 
these students are similar to veterans of 
World War Il. A greater proportion of 
the newer veterans are younger and still 
single which might indicate a need for 
counseling services. 


Academic Interest and Achievment 


Students at Michigan State College en- 
roll in one of seven schools: Agriculture, 
Business and Public Service, Engineering, 
Home Economics, Science and Arts, Veteri- 
nary Medicine, and No-Preference.* Un- 
derstandably, the highest rate of Center 
contacts was found among the No-Prefer- 
ence students who are required to enroll at 
the Center and are urged to use its services 
for help in deciding on a school or major. 
Although the data revealed no large varia- 
tions in the number of visits to the Counsel- 
ing Center by school of enrollment, several 
consistent tendencies appeared. For ex- 
ample, students enrolled in the School of 
Business and Public Service were over-repre- 
sented among those who visited the Center 
more than five times. Enrollees in the 
School of Science and Arts were also fre- 
quent visitors to the agency, but were in- 
clined to use its services only once or twice. 
Students from the Schools of Agriculture, 
Engineering, Home Economics, and Veteri- 
nary Medicine were inclined to use coun- 
seling services to a lesser degree and at a 
lower rate. It is difficult to explain these 
differences satisfactorily. It should be re- 
ported that the School of Business and Pub- 
lic Service and the School of Science and 


* The eighth school, Education, was added in 1952, 
since this study was made. 
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Arts have the largest variety of possible 
majors. ‘Thus, the wider choice may induce 
students to visit the Center, while the re- 
duced choices and the fixed curricula of 
other schools diminishes the “need” for stu- 
dents to seek guidance. 

Experienced college counselors report 
that many student problems accompany 
low academic achievement and that these 
students seek help most often. This ques- 
tion was partially investigated in this study. 
At Michigan State College a grade point 
average between one and two is regarded 
as generally unsatisfactory. Averages be- 
tween two and three are deemed satisfactory 
work, while averages above three are de- 
fined as superior and excellent achievement. 
The data affirm a significant association be- 
tween grades and frequency of visits to the 
Center; the lower the grade point average 
the more numerous the contacts with the 
Center. The high relative attendance 
among the academically “inferior” was 
provided by a rather small group which 
frequented the Center five or more times. 
Among students with an above average 
point average, a greater relative proportion 
was found among the non-users suggesting 
that they were not only well adjusted aca- 
demically but socially and emotionally. 


Types of Student Problems 


Since the Counseling Center was designed 
to help students with all kinds of problems, 
they were asked to signify the nature of the 
problems they “took” to the agency. On 
the average, students brought 1.7 problems 
to the Center. It is important to note that 
these problems are self-defined and may 
not conform to the diagnosis of the coun- 
selor. The frequency of problems were 
ranked in the following order: change of 
major, enrollment, vocational planning, 
educational planning, social-personal prob- 
lems, financial, and miscellaneous problems. 

It was not possible to determine the 
kinds of problems non-users kept with them 
or brought to other agencies. However, 
among the users the rank order of the prob- 
lems shifted with number of Center visits. 
Enrollment shifted from second to first in 
importance with increased contact. Simi- 
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larly, social-personal problems rose from 
fifth to the third position. The latter shift 
lends some support to the contention that 
with increased counseling contacts, students 
gain greater insight into themselves and re- 
define their problems more realistically. 
Smaller changes in rank order occurred with 
the remaining problems. Students who 
used the Counseling Center generally went 
there on their own initiative. When they 
were advised to go, referrals were made by 
enrollment officers, friends, other individ. 
uals, and by instructors, in descending order. 


Personal and Social Factors 


Clinicians and counselors sometimes as- 
sert that those who need guidance are often 
social isolates; or that participators in 
formal and informal groups are well-ad- 
justed people who are able to solve then 
own problems. For this reason the rela- 
tionship between the number of “extra 
curricular” activities and number of Cente 
contacts was examined. 

No strong evidence was found to support 
the contention that non-participants in col- 
lege activities sought counseling services 
more than did those who were engaged in 
campus functions. There was nevertheless 
some evidence to suggest a slight and in- 
consistent tendency for extremely active 
students to employ counseling facilities less. 
In general, however, there were no signifi- 
cant differences between users and non-users 
of the Center and the number of campus 
organizations to which they belonged. 


The Influence of Background Factors 


Michigan State College students were 
asked to describe the amount and kind of 
guidance services offered by their high 
schools. These data were designed to probe 
whether previous experience with counsel- 
ing agencies would predispose students to 
use the campus agency. As expected, the 
students were exposed to a wide variety of 
high school guidance services. Over two- 
fifths reported that the only type of guid- 
ance service they received was occasional 
group advice, and almost one-fifth signified 
their high schools offered no guidance serv- 
ice whatever. At the other extreme almost 
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one-quarter reported being exposed to a 
complete list of guidance services. An equal 
proportion stated that psychological tests 
were administered but not interpreted to 
them. The data suggest a slightly positive 
but inconsistent association between previ- 
ous counseling experience and frequency of 
visits to the Counseling Center. Those ex- 
posed to complete high school personnel 
services frequented the college Center 
slightly more than others. Conversely, those 
who had little or no high school counseling 
frequented the Center somewhat less. It 
seems as though students must be habituated 
to seek counseling. However, the nature of 
the data raises two pertinent questions. 
Does high school counseling enable students 
to solve some of their future problems, or 
do high school personnel services make 
adolescents more dependent upon similar 
services at other institutions? Information 
regarding these questions was not directly 
investigated in this study, but related data 
reveal partial answers to the queries. 

Students were asked to appraise their 
high school guidance programs. ‘The domi- 
nant rating was quite negative. One-third 
rated their high school counseling program 
as either “good” or “excellent”; slightly 
over one-quarter rated services as “fair,” 
and almost two-fifths thought their high 
schools had “poor” or “definitely harmful” 
programs. The relationship between rating 
of high school services and number of 
Counseling Center contacts revealed no 
significant associations. However, there 
was a tendency among those who rated their 
high school services as “poor” or “harmful” 
to make more use of the college facility. 
As this group comprised two-fifths of the 
sample, their increased contact with the 
Center is all the more significant. Appar- 
ently the Counseling Center staff devoted 
somewhat more time to students who felt 
they had inadequate guidance services in 
their high schools. 

Data obtained on the students’ home 
communities revealed that a close associa- 
tion existed between size of home commun- 
ity and the type and quality of guidance 
services the local high school offered. The 
proportion of complete guidance services 
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reported rose steadily with the size of com- 
munity, but dropped for cities having more 
than 100,000 inhabitants. ‘he explanation 
for the fluctuation in the quantity and 
quality of guidance services in these large 
cities was not pursued. According to the 
data the best over-all counseling programs, 
as reported by students, are found in me- 
dium sized cities (25,000 to 100,000). Irre- 
spective of the size of community, “class- 
room guidance” or group advice was the 
most prevalent counseling service offered 
by high schools. 

The association between size of commun- 
ity from which students came and the num- 
ber of counseling contacts was not very 
strong. Those who came from communities 
between 5,000 to 25,000 tended to visit the 
Center somewhat more than their propor- 
tion in the population. Those from cities 
over 25,000 tended to be represented in 
slightly smaller proportion. Apparently 
Michigan State College students coming 
from very small high schools desired certain 
types of services which were not available 
to them in their home “ommunities. The 
pattern for students from large communi- 
ties is curvilinear. Metropolitan students 
are more evident at one extreme among 
non-users of counseling services and at the 
other among those who visited the Center 
more than five times. This is consistent 
with the finding that some metropolitan 
schools had excellent guidance services 
while others did not. One can speculate 
that students coming from metropolitan 
areas that had poor guidance services used 
the facilities at Michigan State College more 
than those who came from large communi- 
ties with excellent services. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that there is 
a larger range in quality of services in 
metropolitan schools that affects the use of 
college facilities. 

The last background factor compared 
with the frequency of counseling contacts 
at the Counseling Center was the occupation 
of fathers. It was hoped that these data 
would provide cues regarding the differ- 
ential need for counseling among students 
reared in different socio-economic strata. 
The data were of limited value, however, 
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because of the relative homogeneity of 
Michigan State College’s population. Over 
70 per cent of the students had fathers who 
were “white collar” workers. Of these 
almost one-quarter were professional people, 
one-third were businessmen, and _ one- 
seventh were clerical workers. Children of 
manual workers comprised only 20 per cent 
of the student body while only 8 per cent 
were children of farmers. 

The data revealed no statistically signifi- 
cant associations between socio-economic 
level of family and number of Center visits. 
One slight trend does appear. Children of 
manual and clerical workers tended to be 
slightly over-represented among those who 
visited the Center more often. Derived 
from the lower middle social class, these 
students may well have greater motivation 
to succeed and seek more help in planning 
careers. 

By way of conclusion one other question 
was asked concerning where students took 
their problems. The respondents were 
asked to rank the priority of sources they 
would consult when confronted with prob- 
lems. It is significant that most students 


would not seek school organizations and 
counseling agencies first when they felt they 


needed assistance. In decreasing order of 
preference Michigan State College students 


preferred to take their problems to family, 
friends, Counseling Center, instructors, close 
relatives, church officials, Dean of Students, 
Psychology Clinic, Dormitory Advisor, and 
to other agencies not listed on the question- 
naire. 


Conclusion 

By studying the differential characteristics 
of users and non-users of counseling serv- 
ices, agencies can determine policy on what 
types of students should be encouraged to 
use their services. The location of “service 
targets” should be an integral part of a 
program of counseling _ self-evaluation. 
Thus this study suggests that incoming 
Korean veterans may not use counseling 
facilities as much as other students. They 
may well comprise such “service targets.” 

The results of this study tend to indicate 
that educating students to use counseling 
services must begin early in their careers 
and it must be relentless. The reason for 
this is that once such services are used, 
either in high school or in college, the 
greater the tendency to use them again. In 
addition, the research reveals that effective- 
ness of counseling increases with number 
of agency contacts. Greater insight, by 
problem redefinition, accompanies increased 
use of counseling facilities. 


THE AMERICAN DREAM 


But there has been also the American dream, that dream of a land in which 
life should be better and richer and fuller for every man, with opportunity 
for each according to his ability or achievement... . It is not a dream of 
motor cars and high wages merely, but a dream of a social order in which 
each man and each woman shall be able to attain to the fullest stature of 
which they are innately capable, and be recognized by others for what they 
are, regardless of the fortuitous circumstances of birth or position—James 
Truslow Adams in Epic of America. 
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Counseling 


FOR PHYSICALLY IMPAIRED STUDENTS 
In High School 





OST SCHOOL SYSTEMS care for their 
M severely disabled students through 
the use of special teaching and training 
methods in separate classrooms and schools 
or through a program for the homebound. 
But the less severely impaired boys and 
girls who, with some help and adjustment, 
could lead comparatively normal lives are 
frequently neglected and indeed often for- 
gotten. 

Among these students are those who have 
been homebound or have been in special 
rooms and have improved to such an extent 
that they could return to the regular class- 
room if aided in making the physical and 
emotional adjustment that the transition 
requires. 

A regular school program can provide 
for ‘ess severe cases of cerebral palsy, polio, 
vision and hearing losses, arrested tuber- 
culosis, epilepsy, dwarfism, skin allergies, 
and rheumatic fever, as well as the other 
cardiacs, diabetics, arthritics, orthopedics, 
and bronchiatics. To provide for these 
young people in regular schools is advan- 
tageous not only for economic reasons but 
also because the high school can be a train- 
ing ground where the physically impaired 
learn to compete with the normal as they 
must in their later occupations. 

It is desirable for the exceptional and the 
non-disabled to learn to work together be- 
cause this experience encourages both to 
lead fuller and more useful lives. It is also 
necessary in the vocational training of the 
physically impaired if they are to meet the 
demands of a life situation. 

The school should not allow the physi- 
cally handicapped student to remain longer 
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than suitable in a special room or to “sink 
or swim” on his return to regular school. 
For such a student the school should pro- 
vide opportunities for maximum educa- 
tional development, help in his emotional 
and social adjustments, and careful voca- 
tional planning. How can the school meet 
these demands as well as the physical re- 
quirements of the student? 

Tucson Senior High School, Tucson, 
Arizona, has tried to answer this question. 
First, students with physical impairments 
are referred to a special counselor by their 
junior high school counselor, nurse, and 
physician, and new students from out of 
town are referred by the high school regis- 
trar or nurse. This school believes that 
counseling of the handicapped is most 
effective when carried out by one of the 
counselors who specializes in this work. 

A knowledge of community resources for 
the physically handicapped is essential, and 
at least some training in counseling of the 
physically impaired or in rehabilitation is 
valuable. Before the counselor's initial 
contact with the student in a registration 
interview of 20 or 30 minutes, he has re- 
ceived the cumulative school record and a 
statement of the physical impairment with 
comments’ from the nurse, physician, and 
counselor who have known the student in 
junior high school. To determine the full 
extent of the impairment and the physical 
recommendations, it is also frequently 
necessary to have contacts with parents, 
clinics, and private physicians. The high 
school counselor is then able to plan with 
the student the program which will best 
meet his needs. 

Since registration takes place in August, 
it is possible to notify teachers on the first 
day of school of the names of special stu- 
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dents in their classes. Interviews occur later 
when more time is available. The notices 
indicate whether special attention will be 
required on the first day or two as in seating 
some cases of hearing or vision loss. Class- 
room teachers may come to the counselor’s 
office to get additional data about the stu- 
dent’s impairment and his abilities. An 
interview is a good means of giving this in- 
formation because some of the facts are 
confidential. The interview also helps to 
establish the reciprocity of the teacher- 
counselor relationship. ‘Teachers’ observa- 
tions are often of vital importance in this 
field, as in all counseling, and the teacher 
and counselor become partners working 
toward the same goal. 

Second, Tucson provides a flexible school 
program which can be adjusted to meet the 
needs of the physically impaired students. 
When necessary, the amount and rate of 
walking and stair climbing can be adjusted 
by permits to use tardy passes and elevators. 
The day’s schedule may be shortened if this 
seems advisable. Instead of regular physi- 
cal education, corrective exercises or light 
activity or rest may be offered at the time of 
day that seems best for the individual. 
Elective and vocational courses are chosen 
to meet the physical needs of the student. 
The counselor must be informed about the 
physical demands of the various courses so 
that he can match these to the students’ 
physical capacities. For example, typing 
requires good finger coordination, but some 
students may want to take it just to improve 
their coordination. In one instance, with 


the cooperation of the teacher and the stu- 
dent’s willingness to order and pay for a 
special book and to work somewhat inde- 
pendently of the class, a boy with one hand 
was able to learn to type. Beginning in- 
dustrial arts classes all require walking, 
standing, and muscular coordination. 
Welding tends to be hard on the eyes and 
on bronchitis and sinusitus and therefore 
should usually be avoided by persons with 
these limitations. But many physically im- 
paired students can meet the demands of 
these fields and successfully train for voca- 
tions in them. 

Since the counselee remains with 
counselor throughout his years in high 
school, there is ample opportunity for voca- 
tional planning. To know whether or not 
an individual can meet the demands of his 
proposed occupation one must consider 
these questions (1) What can he do? (2) 
What can he not do? (3) What conditions 
aggravate his impairment? (4) Will college 
help him or merely postpone or even hinder 
his adjustment? (5) How great ‘s his desire 
or drive to work in this field? Above all, 
vocational planning should be realistic. To 
quote George G. Deaver of New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, “What counts 
is not what a person has in his head but 
what he can get out of it by means of his 
use of speech, hands and feet.” 

Not to be overlooked is the aid the school 
can give the physically handicapped student 
and his parents by supplying information 
about or referral to other organizations that 
can help him. Usually before he comes to 
high school, he knows of clinics and founda- 
tions that may help him physically, but in 
high school he may first learn of the aids 
given by the United States Employment 
Services and the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. In most states referral to the 
Rehabilitation counselor may be made after 
the student reaches the age of 16 years. The 
School counselor should be careful not to 
work at cross-purposes with or in ignorance 
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of what the Rehabilitation counselor may 
be doing. Cooperation from this source is 
usually found to be helpful and enthusiastic. 
In addition, the local unit of the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children, 
an affiliate of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, assists parents by dispensing in- 
formation and by furnishing the oppor- 
tunity for parents with common problems 
to get together. 

Anyone who counsels physically impaired 
students must be aware of the possible emo- 
tional implications of the impairment. For 
example, a student who has asthma may at 
times become depressed and see no use in 
going on. The counselor, parent, and stu- 
dent work out a plan whereby he can con- 
tinue, and the resulting build-up in morale 
may help him in regaining health. A child 
with a heart disorder may be fearful and 
anxious and pamper himself more than is 
really necessary. Sometimes a child with a 
physical handicap has inferiority feelings 
about his impairment. It is the counselor's 
business to know the extent of the student's 
disability and how the student feels about 
his disability. It is also the counselor’s 
business not to let sympathy run rampant, 
but to deal objectively with the counselee 
and help him to reach or to keep an ob- 
jective attitude toward his impairment. 

Social life, at least in so far as extra- 
curricular activities and clubs are concerned, 
is sometimes very hard to provide for the 
physically disabled student, especially if he 
is required to rest after school, or if he has 


to travel some distance to and from school. 
But at least he is not homebound; he is 
working in classes with members of his own 
age group, some with greater and some with 
lesser limitations. 

It is often pointed out that physically im- 
paired people may not only excel scholastic- 
ally but also be leaders socially. Those with 
visual defects may excel in music or in 
interpretative dancing. In other words, as 
great a range of individual differences exists 
among the physically handicapped as among 
the non-disabled. 

In working with the physically handi- 
capped the counselor should strive to de- 
velop a feeling of “back-and-forthness” with 
his counselee in all planning, whether voca- 
tional, educational, social, or emotional. 

Among rehabilitation workers “team- 
work” is a watchword, and the school coun- 
selor of the physically impaired may indeed 
think of himself as a member of a team, for 
he is constantly coordinating his efforts with 
and seeking help from child and parent, 
nurse and doctor, teacher, registrar, and 
principal. 

As Salvatore DiMichael has pointed out, 
this teamwork is an interactive process, from 
referral through diagnosis, planning, and 
follow-up, with team members dealing with 
the client according to a unified, accepted, 
and comprehensively understood total plan. 
All work together for the rehabilitation of 
the individual to his maximum mental, 
social, emotional, and vocational develop- 
ment. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD MAN? 


We have moved forward in our understanding of what constitutes a good man. 

We have come to see that nebulous piety is not enough, that a sense of awe 

in the presence of mystery is not enough, and that good intention is not 

enough. A good man is one who inquires diligently into the meaning of facts, 

who is concrete in his devotion to worthy causes, and who translates purpose 
into action.—Curtis W. Reese in September Christian Register. 
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An Employment Service Internship 


by DOROTHY M. GOLD 


O' ALL THE Courses taken in the field of 
guidance the one which contributed 
most to a basic understanding of the needs 
and problems encountered in the area of 
guidance and personnel services was “In- 
ternship In Guidance.” This experience 
provided an opportunity for practical ap- 
plication of the theoretical concepts studied 
in the other courses. 

The internship was in the Boulder office 
of the Colorado State Employment Service. 
The writer worked side by side with the reg- 
ular interviewers approximately three hours 
a day for a period of five weeks. 

First, of course, I learned the purposes 
and procedures of the CSES. When some 
familiarity with the general routine was 
attained, I listened while the interviewer 
took applications, carried on interviews, 
and tested applicants. As I gained knowl- 
edge of the local labor market, and as I 
demonstrated some ability to understand 
and help the applicant, I was encouraged to 
handle the cases independently. The other 
interviewers and supervisors made observa- 
tions and suggestions, while the CSES super- 
visor and the University professor were 
available for conferences about the more 
basic problems and concepts encountered in 
this vocational guidance experience. 

Several of the experiences seemed espe- 
cially significant. I was surprised at the 
number of people who put wages second to 
other factors. Jobs were refused because 
of long hours, shifts, traveling, or a reputa- 
tion for pettyness among the workers, even 
though such jobs paid well. Particularly 
striking were the number of people who 
were willing to give up tenure, 10 to 15 
years of seniority, much higher wages, or 
their homes in order to move to this com- 
munity. They wanted to leave either the 
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noise, dirt, and tensions of an industrialized 
community, or to get away from the rough 
and rowdy mining towns or isolated ranch- 
ing areas. These desires and actions high- 
lighted for me the secondary nature of ma- 
terial values, and the greater importance 
of intangible values not only to professional 
people but to many others. The desire for 
feelings of friendliness, for being part of 
the community rather than an insignificant 
cog in something too large to comprehend, 
for seeing the sunshine and blue skies, and 
for having access to cultural opportunities, 
all these are important. 

Another problem of our society which 
this job experience highlighted, even though 
it has been emphasized in every counseling 
course, is the lack of thought given to a 
vocational objective and the great need for 
vocational counseling. It was sad, and yet 
at the same time amusing, to hear so many 
people claim they could do anything. It 
usually turned out, of course, that they had 
little or no special skill or ability and in 
practically every case no thought had been 
given to what type of job they would like. 
This was particularly true of the young 
people, whether of the high school age 
group, the college group, the young people 
just entering the labor market, or, most 
serious, the young people who had been in 
the labor market for several years, had not 
found satisfaction and success, and were 
just drifting around. 

Although I had thoroughly believed in 
the need for guidance, I had thought in 
terms of basic elementary guidance services 
for high school students and those who 
dropped out before completing high school. 
It was a mild shock to realize that the col- 
lege student not only needs guidance serv- 
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ices but must also be made aware of his 
need for these services. In reply to the 
question of what type of work he was inter- 
ested in, I would have expected a college 
student to reply to the effect that he was in 
the business school and was interested in an 
accounting or stenographic job. Or from 
another, that he was in the school of music 
and would be interested in a job where he 
might be able to play or sing or teach music. 
Or, failing this, if he did not have one 
specific goal, that he would be interested in 
a job which might give him an idea as to 
what type of work he might like. But this 
group also seems to feel lost and confused 
and has little conception of vocational op- 
portunities. ° 

The young person who is already in the 
labor market, but who is drifting from job 
to job, is the one who seems the most tragic. 
I felt that here was one of the greatest needs 
which could be met by the CSES office. Be- 
sides the great contribution of job adjust- 
ment, effective guidance from a very prac- 
tical standpoint could prevent many dollars 
in unemployment compensation, many 


hours spent in job placements at a later 


date, and much unhappiness. Although 
there is an interest and a casual attempt 
made to help this group, an effective job 
cannot be done without an expansion of 
the staff and budget. 

Although the young workers were pre- 
dominately the ones who needed vocational 
counseling, there are also cases of middle- 
aged men, presumably in the midst of their 
careers, who were dissatisfied with their 
work. This group was usually mature 
enough to ask to speak to someone about 
possibilities of changing vocations. Be- 
cause of this, their needs were sometimes 
met. 

A third group which needed guidance, 
was the group of older women. These 
women had been forced to work because of 
the death or illness of their husbands. 
Problems in placement arose because of 
their age and because they either had had no 
experience outside of the home or else they 
had not worked for so many years that their 
skills were forgotten or outdated. Because 
of the emotional factor involved, this 
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seemed to me to be one of the hardest 
groups with which to work. 

Another problem which I became aware 
of in myself was that of prejudice. Al- 
though I do not believe that I am preju- 
diced against people because of their race 
or religion, I was aware that I had a nega- 
tive reaction to physical characteristics of 
some people. As a result of a discussion 
with the supervisor on prejudices and their 
effect upon the counseling situation, how- 
ever, I started watching my reactions to 
various types of people at the counter. 
When I felt a negative reaction, I tried to 
determine what had caused it. As a result 
of this I found what should have been ob- 
vious: that one can be prejudiced against 
a person because of his attitude as well as 
because of his physical characteristics. A 
certain attitude on the part of the appli- 
cant might affect one of the interviewers 
but would not phase me, and vice versa. 
Since becoming aware of these prejudices, 
I have tried to guard against their affecting 
my actions. However, this is an area in 
which I have much room to grow. 

I had two general reactions to my counsel- 
ing experiences. One was a recognition of 
my very limited scope of understanding of 
vocations outside the professional area. By 
referring to the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, I was able to get a general pic- 
ture of several fields of work. However, 
I was not able to discuss all of the areas in 
which clients raised questions. In _ the 
trades, I was even less well versed and be- 
lieve that I must make a more thorough 
and continuous study of occupational infor- 
mation. 

The second factor was the recognition of 
the need for a follow-up program on drop- 
outs on the part of the public schools. Al- 
though you can read about the need and 
accept it, it takes an experience like this one 
to make you really feel the importance of it. 

This summarizes my experiences at the 
CSES under the internship program spon- 
sored by the University of Colorado. I 
feel that I gained a great deal from this, and 
I believe that all students should have simi- 
lar opportunities to gain such practical 
experiences. 
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Stimulating PROFESSIONAL Publication 


by MELVENE D. HARDEE 


a YEAR IN institutions large and not- 
so-large there are turned out five-foot 
shelves of special studies in guidance and 
student personnel. For the most part, these 
studies (some quite worthy of the label 
research) find their way into oblivion. The 
investigator leaves the institution, seeking 
new fields, and the study he leaves behind 
him serves, in most instances, as a guidebook 
in “what to do” and “what not to do” for 
other master’s and doctor’s candidates who 
follow. So the acres of diamonds increase, 
knowledge is added to knowledge, and 
scholarly papers pile up formidably in the 
chief repositories: (1) libraries, (2) gradu- 
ate offices, and (3) professorial dens. 

Are students content to unearth a pre- 
cious gem of an idea, flaunt it around a bit 
before three or four educational metallurg- 
ists, and then see it buried with other partly- 
refined gems? Apparently they are not 
averse to such happenings, for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, students say they 
are often physically worn out after the or- 
deal of writing a thesis. They are quite 
ready to give over the paper to a custodian 
because they are weary of their subject. 
Secondly, students allege that they have 
specifically understood that they are ex- 
pected to turn out a paper and put it in 
storage. Hence, they strive to follow this 
expectation toa T. 

Perhaps no one had ever approached 
these students about their responsibility 
for sharing their ideas. So, now and then, 
when one finds a student not too completely 
debilitated by the thesis-writing ordeal, why 
not extort him to take a cutting from the 
paper, reset the idea perhaps, give it a new 
polish, and finally put it out for window- 
display? Over the period of his teaching 
years, W. W. Charters, educational engineer, 
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told students many times: “Squeeze every 
bit of good out of your paper. You can get 
five, ten, fifteen articles out if you work at 
it.” From this one gets a mental picture of 
a superextraction process—of squeezing ar- 
ticles from a thesis as one takes juice from 
an orange. 

This process appeals to some graduate 
students, particularly those who have not 
had too bad a time in their graduate ex- 
perience and who possess a little more than 
average wish to communicate ideas. The 
dean of our school of journalism says that 
the whole matter of sharing ideas with 
others, in a public relations fashion, stems 
from an attitude that individuals have about 
giving and sharing. He affirms that it is 
difficult to implant this attitude in an in- 
dividual who does not have it or does not 
see the worth of having it. It seems one 
cannot expect to make writers and pub 
lishers out of all graduate students, because 
there will be a goodly per cent—perhaps the 
larger per cent—who will do the study and 
research as an assignment or as an obstacle 
to be overcome in a long endurance contest. 

But if one out of every five students is 
interested in communicating ideas to a 
larger audience, what can one do to help? 
Perhaps attempts should be made to: (1) 
discuss with the student the importance ol 
bringing his ideas to light; (2) help the stu- 
dent to extract the ideas worthy of publica- 
tion; and (3) help the student to visualize 
his reader-group, those persons who will be 
most interested in the extraction. For ex- 
ample, consider the thesis title: “A Survey 
of the Opinions of Freshmen Students 
Towards the Educational Counseling Pro- 
gram at Florida State University.” If this 





Do they have ideas they want to share? 
Here’s how you can help 








title is definitive at all, one will see that the 
paper has chief value for one institution. 
However, if one reads the paper, one will 
note that the method of selecting students 
for the opinion poll, and the method of 
recording and treating data, might have 
general applicability. The idea to be em- 
phasized might be: Students on your 
campus, under certain conditions, can give 
a good index of the value of your program 
of faculty counseling. The value of the 
article would be, conceivably, in the han- 
dling of students in opinion polls. 

Or take the very thick thesis which came 
out last summer titled: “A Study of Selected 
Characteristics of Declared Pre-Medical Stu- 
dents at University.” While there 
were only sixty-some students studied in the 
paper, the subjects were studied rather care- 
fully. The study dealt largely with the 
information coming out of the personal in- 
terview with the student—information rela- 
tive to influences in making a choice of 
medicine as a field, number of changes \of 
interest on the part of some students, knowl- 
edge or lack of knowledge about the reali- 
ties of medical schoel admission, etc. Cer- 
tainly there was material here worth pub- 
lishing. 

Every master’s or doctor’s paper probably 
has buried within it some ideas worthy of 
consideration by a wider audience than its 
author anticipated. It is up to the student 
to find the time, generate the energy, and 
perfect the writing techniques which will 
bring these ideas to the audience’s attention. 

One phase of writing promotion which 
should never be overlooked is the encourag- 
ing of publication by colleagues, old-timers 
in the business. These professional friends 
have the same excuses for not writing as 
have the graduate students; they claim to 
be “over-worked, under-paid, worn-out, and 
uninspired.” Again, we are dealing with 
their attitudes about communication of 
ideas. When there is no pressure upon an 
individual to publish, and no particular 
wish to publish, it is difficult to ignite in 
a colleague the desire to write. It can some- 
times be accomplished if a writer will sit 
down with a “potential writer” and think 
through an article with him. They may 
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assume joint responsibility. This often re- 
quires some adjustment for the writer. It 
may mean cutting himself a little shorter 
on recreation and leisure-time pursuits. It 
may require taking time out of the office, 
away from students and their problems, to 
think in quietude about students and their 
problems. No articles were ever jointly 
authored by two deans writing at high noon 
in an administrative office or by two coun- 
selors collaborating in a cubicle between 
student interviews! Conditions for writing 
have to be ordered and arranged for just as 
do committee meetings, report-writing, and 
budget estimating. 

Finally, persons who “promote” others 
to do writing will probably be in demand 
whether they wish it or not. Some colleague 
or another will frequently be saying, “Will 
you help me with this idea?” or “Do you 
mind reading what I have written before I 
turn it in to so-and-so?” It is as if one had 
hung out a shingle, “Writing censored for 
free!” One does not refuse the request of 
his colleague, for editing becomes, for one 
who promotes good writing, both a hobby 
and a vocation. Suggestions for revisions 
are not often given in a single sentence. 
More often a critical analysis of a colleague's 
paper comes out a treatise, for the “Editor” 
or “Critic” takes pride in producing a valid 
criticism. 

These activities—unearthing, extracting, 
igniting, and assisting—characterize the 
work of the individual who senses the im- 
portance of good communication of ideas 
among colleagues and who seeks to do 
something about furthering good communi- 
cation. Above all, writing cannot be “sold” 
to others on the basis of its being an easy or 
restful activity. However hard the process 
may be, though, the exchange of ideas 
among professionals in the personnel field 
is important to the progress of individuals 
and institutions. Ideas in refrigeration, in 
storage, out of circulation, represent invest- 
ments that are not paying off. There is a 
measure of responsibility which we owe to 
students and colleagues for interesting them 
in the process of cross-fertilization of 
thought which is essentially an exchange of 
ideas in writing. 
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The Registrar 


VERA F. MINKIN and NANCY D. STEVENS 


pe PERSONNEL programs Cannot exist 
in a vacuum. No college can point to 
a Director of Student Personnel and say, 
“This is it.” Unless the student personnel 
point of view permeates every office and is 
a part of the philosophy of every person 
who comes in contact with a student, the 
administration is kidding itself. 

The Registrar's office at the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Newark partici- 
pates actively in the student personnel pro- 
gram because the administration believes 
that it should, and has selected Registrars 
who have been trained for personnel work. 
It is the purpose of this article to describe 
how the Registrars cooperate in interpreting 
and carrying out the basic philosophy of 
the college. 

Because we think of ourselves as part of 
the student personnel program, we try to 
catch meanings behind even the most rou- 
tine clerical procedures which would be 
lost to those less specifically oriented. For 
example, in recording grades at the end of 
the fall semester, the Registrar noted that 
a girl who had ranked in the top quarter of 
her class as a freshman, had received several 
C’s and D’s in the first half of her sophomore 
year. Since these grades were not low 
enough to place her on probation, it was 
not necessary to do more than record the 
marks and forget about them. However, 
the Registrar considered that there was a 
possibility that something might be wrong 
and felt the Director of Student Personnel 
should be informed of the situation. There 
was a follow-up and it was discovered that 
the girl needed referral to our consultant 
psychiatrist. 

Each applicant for admission is requested 
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to submit a short autobiography with the 
application. As is to be expected, these fall 
into a similar pattern differing chiefly in 
the candidate’s ability to express himself. 
Recent high school graduates’ experiences 
as they write them up in their autobiog- 
raphies are as unique as their current uni- 
forms of blue jeans and saddle shoes. It is 
significant, then, when one deviates per- 
ceptibly and, instead of being enthusiastic 
about her high school and listing her many 
activities, she states flatly that she has hated 
the school, the teachers, the girls and is de- 
lighted to be seeing the last of it and of 
them. We want to know more about her 
from her guidance counselor. We also want 
to be sure to schedule one of her required 
pre-admission interviews with our mental 
hygienist who will be alersed to find out 
more about her social adjusiment. 

Work scholarships are awarded to stu- 
dents who are thereby enabled to earn the 
equivalent of their tuition by working a 
prescribed number of hours each semester. 
In checking the time sheets submitted by 
these students, the Assistant Registrar found 
that one young man had not turned one in 
for the last two work periods. This meant 
that he was 20 hours behind in his work 
and she asked him to see her about it. He 
came in belligerently ready to defend him- 
self, but when he discovered that she was 
not going to scold him for not fulfilling his 
responsibilities, but was interested in help- 
ing him work out a revised work schedule 
if necessary, he found it possible to reveal 
that he had many problems at home which 
were interfering with his ability to concen- 
trate on anything else. The Assistant 





Is he statistician or personnel assistant? 








Registrar was able then to suggest that he 
take advantage of the mental hygiene serv- 
ices the college offers. 

A freshman was reported over-cut in sev- 
eral of her classes. According to the official 
procedure in such cases, the girl was re- 
quested to see the Assistant Registrar. 
When she recognized that the purpose of 
the interview was to explore the reasons for 
her excessive absences rather than to be told 
again the law governing such cases, she felt 
free to disclose that she was confused. She 
was no longer certain that she wanted to 
teach and her courses had, therefore, lost 
their meaning to her. The Assistant 
Registrar realized that this was now a Case 
to be referred to the Director of Student 
Personnel for further educational guidance 
rather than to the Dean of Instruction for 
disciplinary action. If rapport had not been 


established in that preliminary interview, 
the registrar's office would have had efficient 
records on file but neither the girl nor the 
college would have benefited. 

We feel that registrars have a responsi- 
bility to the college and to the student to 
keep and maintain accurate records of sta- 
tistics on enroliment, grades, records of at- 
tendance and of work scholarships, and any 
other records considered necessary in a local 
situation. However, when these records be- 
come important for themselves and are used 
as an end rather than as a means, then the 
registrar functions as a statistician, a re- 
corder, a truant officer, a time keeper. 
When these records are used as facts for 
interpretation, as a part of the whole pic- 
ture of the student, the registrar’s office be- 
comes a strong contributing unit in a stu- 
dent personnel program. 


NO REAL SELF-ESTEEM 


Since modern man experiences himself both as the seller and as the com- 
modity to be sold on the market, his self-esteem depends on conditions 


beyond his control. If he is “successful,” he is valuable; if he is not, he is 
worthless. The degree of insecurity which results from this orientation can 
hardly be overestimated. If one feels that one's own value is not constituted 
primarily by the human qualities one possesses, but by one’s success on a 
competitive market with ever-changing conditions, one's self-esteem is bound 
to be shaky and in constant need of confirmation by others. Hence one is 
driven to strive relentlessly for success, and any setback is a severe threat to 
one's self-esteem; helplessness, insecurity, and inferiority feelings are the 
result. If the vicissitudes of the market are the judges of one's value, the 
sense of dignity and pride is destroyed.—Erich Fromm, Man for Himself. 
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On 
BARNACLES 


by WENDELL L. FRENCH 


N ATTEMPTING to be of assistance to stu- 

dents who have “study” problems (there 
is usually more to it than meets the eye) it 
occurs to me that there is a prevalent dis- 
ease which we might label, unscientifically, 
“Barnaclitis.” Many parents, professors, 
teachers, and administrators lend a willing 
but misguided hand in promoting this popu- 
lar malady. 

In the event that you and I, too, have 
this infirmity, we will try circumspectly to 
arrive at its description. A look at a couple 
of salt-water creatures of distinctive traits 
may prove enlightening. 

The barnacle is a persistent fellow who 
makes it necessary for us to pull our boats 
out of the water and scrape him off. He 
attaches himself to the hull with a vice-like 
grip and obtains his sustenance from the 
surrounding sea water which strikes his 
crusty and somewhat impervious hide. 
What a pity his lack of spontaneity and 
immobility prevent him from experiencing 
a variety of hulls and colors of paint! 

The octopus, on the other hand, is a more 
flexible guy. Happily he octoples his way 
through the sea, embracing up to eight ex- 
periences simultaneously. Remove one arm 
from a tender bit of seaweed and we still 
find the remaining seven busily exploring 
the ocean floor, playing a four-handed game 
of bridge, or entwining with an appendage 
of an octopa. Spontaneity is far from gone 
with the disruption of one area of environ- 
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mental contacts, and the octopus continues 
his multifold experience. 

As parents, teachers, and administrators, 
we often produce not “Octople Adjust- 
ment,” but “Barnaclitis’’ within the stu- 
dents who find themselves immersed in the 
vast Sea of Learning. This disease is chai 
acterized by a fixed and inflexible grip upon 
Subject Matter, upon getting “good” grades, 
upon passing Courses, upon getting degrees, 
and upon doing what is expected. This 
disorder, furthermore, is accompanied by 
lack of initiative, unimaginativeness, resist- 
ance, apathy, hostility, and uncomfortable 
anxiety. 

To continue our unscientific discourse, 
we might ask, “How does a barnacle be- 


come a barnacle?” Or, “How does an octo- 
pus become an octopus?”” Obviously, be- 
ing an octopus is more desirable than being 
a barnacle. 

First of all, a barnacle starts out as a little 
barnacle. Early in life he attaches himself 
firmly to his parents’ affections and to their 
demands and expectations of what consti- 
tutes a “good” little barnacle. Attempts at 
growing tentacles and roving too far into 
the Sea of Inquisitive Experience bring 
threats of loss of love, and indeed possible 
punishment. 

Our little crustacean eventually arrives 
in kindergarten and in elementary school 
where his tenacious grip upon his parents 
may be temporarily loosened. Here he 
learns that nourishment and rewards of life 
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are found in places that were once un- 
familiar. He might yet become an octopus. 

But hardly anyone allows this to occur. 
An octopus looks dangerous, even to big 
barnacles. So in high school he finds that 
to obtain good marks, which incidentally 
means he won't be subject to disapproval, 
loss of affection, or the withdrawal of 
privileges, he must do as he’s told. He must 
work hard, hand in assignments on time, 
be prepared to recite, to return on a test 
that which is considered important, and all 
in all, hang tightly to Those Who Know 
Best. 

One by one, any tentacles which may 
have sprouted atrophy quietly, but not with- 
out some residual resentment. We still have 
a barnacle, but he’s an angry one. Inside 
that rigid shell there is hostility and rebelli- 
ousness. And since Those Who Know Best 
are by definition nearly perfect, and since 
they don’t allow any hostility or rebellious- 
ness directed toward them, the barnacle 
feels ashamed and guilty. If he isn’t uncon- 
forming enough to get punished, he must 
punish himselt. So he works harder at 


trying to conform and to do What They 


Say. 

Tf Barnacle College is the next stop after 
high school, the barnacle will feel at home 
for a while. But if it’s O. U., t.e., Octopus 
University, something is going to happen; 
in fact around midterms. 

Suddenly, nourishment from the Sea of 
Conformity ceases. Instead of A’s and Ap- 
proval, there appear D’s and E’s and Fail- 
ure. The barnacle goes to the dean’s office. 
The dean’s office is a depository of barnacles. 
The dean sends him to a counselor. The 
counselor's offices are full of barnacles. Lots 
of them. And if the faculty is naive, the 
proposal, “We must tighten up our entrance 
requirements” is voted in the affirmative. 

Barnacles say what they have been con- 
ditioned to feel all along. “I’ve got to 
pass.” “I’ve got to get through this course 
somehow.” “What am I doing wrong?” 
“But I work hard.” “I take lots of notes.” 
“I underline.” “I stay up until two o'clock 
every morning.” “What do you think I 
should do?” “But I couldn’t try that now.” 
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These barnacles are polite enough, but un- 
derneath there is enough seething to put a 
major volcano to shame. 

Giving advice is like carrying coals to 
Newcastle or petroleum to Signal Hill. The 
barnacle has had so much advice he could 
competently advise his advisers. 

“Perhaps you should change your 
Methods.” “Yes, sir. Now if you would 
just show me what to do... .”". How much 
time does he have to change Methods when 
he is faced by the Peloponnesian War, West- 
ern Cultural Tradition, a chemistry labora- 
tory, algebraic functions, and 100 w.p.n. 
(words per night) of a Romance Language? 
And Crew? and Clubs? And the Draft 
Board? 

“Perhaps you should Think for Your- 
self.” “Yes, sir. That’s what my parents 
keep saying.” How can he Think for Him- 
self when no one even lets him think of 
thinking for himself? His total energies 
are mobilized to Avoid Thinking about 
Doing Anything Wrong. 

“Perhaps you should be more Independ- 
ent.” How can he be Independent when he 
is desperately avoiding his feelings of inde- 
pendence? 

The barnacle cannot accept our sugges- 
tions. Unlike the adjustable and smiling 
octopus, the adhesive barnacle clings grimly 
to his old emotions, his old ideas of author- 
ity and What They Expect, and to his old 
techniques of placating them. Barnaclitis, 
an experience somewhat akin to rigor 
mortis, has set in. 

And now a look at a character the coun- 
selor seldom sees, the Happy Octopus. How 
does this octopus become an octopus instead 
of a barnacle? 

If we examine the history of this less in- 
tense, more creative creature, we will find 
that early in life he learned to tell his elders, 
when the situation demanded it, to go take 
a Running Jump. For some reason or 
other, the Eminent Authority took it on the 
chin and skilfully cultivated a give-and-take 
relationship. Both octopus and mentor in- 
tuitively recognized that the other guy 
wanted to mosey along through the Ocean 
of Life in a somewhat different direction. 
They worked out a compromise. 
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This compromise was not a complete 
abandonment of Rules and Regulations. 
It was a compromise in which both the neo- 
phyte and the adult occasionally expressed 
their innate irascibility. The novice was 
often put in his place, but not so often that 
he wondered if he had any place at all. 
Issues were not avoided; they were settled 
as they arose, and pervading the negotiations 
was a reciprocal sense of liking and respect. 
The adult punished, but he also learned to 
accept the hostility that emerged from that 
punishment, and quieted his desire to make 
that, too, an object for punishment. The 
learner learned the essential precepts; he 
also learned that there were acceptable ways 
of expressing his annoyance. 

It was not, then, a compromise of abdica- 
tion of Authority. Rather it was a more 
comfortable existence in which the adult 
more frequently relaxed, more fully lived 


his own life, and let the young person grow 
into something more desirable than a bar- 
nacle. 

It was a compromise where there were no 
losers. The winning combination was Af- 
fection, Punishment, Self-Expression and 
Acceptance. The result—an Octopus. The 
Barnacle, however, existed in a medium of 
some-Affection, more-Punishment, — very- 
little-self-Expression, and under an implicit 
assumption that what he needed was To Be 
Told What to Do. 

Obviously, its all a matter of degree. The 
latter situation, however, exists all too often. 
The tradition of barnaclism flourishes from 
many a cradle to many a graduate school. 
Happily, there are numerous schools of 
octopuses about; now and then a barnacle is 
transformed back to the octopus he started 
out to be. Barnaclitis can be cured. Better 
yet, it can be prevented. 


JUDGING OUR OWN CIVILIZATION 


There is, however, one difficult exercise to which we may accustom ourselves 
as we become increasingly culture-conscious. We may train ourselves to pass 


judgment upon the dominant traits of our own civilization. It is difficult 
enough for anyone brought up under their power to recognize them. It is 
still more difficult to discount, upon necessity, our predilection for them. 
They are as familiar as an old loved homestead. Any world in which they do 
not appear seems to us cheerless and untenable. Yet it is these very traits 
which by the operation of a fundamental cultural process are most often 
carried to extremes. They overreach themselves, and more than any other 
traits they are likely to get out of hand. Just at the very point where there 
is greatest likelihood of the need of criticism, we are bound to be least 
critical, Revision comes, but it comes by way of revolution or of breakdown. 
The possibility of orderly progress is shut off because the generation in ques- 
tion could not make any appraisal of its overgrown institutions. It could not 
cast them up in terms of profit and loss because it had lost its power to look 
at them objectively. The situation had to reach a breaking point before 
relief was possible.—Ruth Benedict in Patterns of Culture. 
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COMMENT 





WITH INTEREST 


hat’s there in it for me? Many good 

and conscientious people have asked 
this question down through the years and 
many are still asking it. 

“What's there in it for me?” said Joe 
Blank, a school counselor whose name 
would be known to many of you if men- 
tioned. “Believe me, I certainly get my 
money's worth from my $8.00 investment 
in APGA. I belong to two divisions: 
NVGA, of which I’ve been a member for 12 
years, and the new American School Coun- 
selors Association. 

“For one thing, the Journal is better than 
ever since APGA took over—in fact, it’s one 
of the top publications in the educational 
field. And now, too, we get a September 
issue, which makes it nine a year instead of 
just eight. And, I want my own copy for 
ready reference, to mark up here and there 
if I wish, to clip an article or review on 
occasion—none of this J-can-get-it-at-the- 
school-library stuff for me. And now we get 
The Vocational Guidance Quarterly, too, 
essentially as a bonus with NVGA member- 
ship—and the ASCA News Letter, too. 

“I don’t attend all the meetings of our 
NVGA Branch, but I go to every single one 
that I possibly can. And mostly they are 
both stimulating and worth while. Be- 
sides, the Branch meetings are about the 
only times that I get to see a bunch of the 
other counselors in our section. I certainly 
enjoy this professional sociability and the 
programs, and I never come home from the 
meetings without at least two or three good 
ideas that I can use in my own school. 

“Even if I had to borrow the money with 
interest, I'd do it just to belong to APGA 
and these two divisions. It is one of the 
best investments of time and money I can 
make. 
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“Even tho I might not always be able to 
pinpoint personal profit from membership 
I still think I owe it to the job I hold and 
to the profession to be a member. It in- 
creases the prestige of the job I’m on, and 
prebably even created it by showing the 
need.” 

But only one out of five counselors in 
this country is a member of his professional 
organization! Think what a great differ- 
ence there would be in guidance and per- 
sonnel work in this country if 100 per cent 
of the people on a personnel job of one 
type or another belonged to APGA and 
one or more of its divisions. Too much to 
expect, of course, but more would join if 
invited, if we informed them of the values 
and responsibilities of membership, and did 
our best to see that those who have not 
yet caught the spirit of professional member- 
ship in our association come to see the light. 

The strength of APGA and its divisions 
will inevitably depend upon how active and 
how loyal we are as members—and how 
many more of the “should-be members” we 
are able to bring into our organization.— 
C. C. DunsMoor, President, NVGA. 





The 1954 Directory of Vocational 


Counseling Agencies is under way 


Applications will be accepted through 
January 31, 1954, from agencies inter- 
ested in being listed. 

Committee on Professional 


Practices, APGA 
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Journal of Counseling 
Psychology 


EMBERS OF APGA will be happy to 
hear that a new publication useful 
to them in their work is on the way. It is 
the Journal of Counseling Psychology, with 
C. Gilbert Wrenn as Editor, Frank M. 
Fletcher, Jr. as Managing Editor, and Paul 
Dressel and Donald E. Super as Associate 
Editors. Also on the Board of Directors of 
the Journal are Irwin A. Berg, Milton E. 
Hahn, E. Joseph Shoben, Jr., Harold Sea- 
shore, and Cornelia D. Williams. 

The Journal will be a Quarterly—with 
the first issue scheduled for early 1954. The 
format will be double-column with a page 
size of 7 by 10 inches. The subscription 
price is six dollars a year. Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Journal, Room 
2, Old Armory, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. ; 

The new Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology will serve as a publication medium 
for research on counseling theory and prac- 
tice. Reviews of topical research and other 
systematic surveys will be included periodi- 
cally. Measurement studies which directly 
relate to counseling will be published. Some 
attention will be given in each issue to 
controversial topics or counseling theory. 

The Journal of Counseling Psychology 
should be a welcome addition to most 
readers of the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal. It will assist them in keeping more 
readily abreast of developments in this 
significant area of personnel work. As we 
pointed out in this Journal in September, 
to understand what is going on in his pro- 
fessional world, one must read carefully the 
good journals. The distinguished group of 
editors and sponsors of this new periodical 
augurs well for its quality and usefulness. 

If you have a manuscript you think ap- 
propriate, send it to Professor Gilbert 
Wrenn, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota.—W. D. W. 


DARE DARE 
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editorial correspondence 
BEHIND A JOURNAL ARTICLE 


To Editor: 

Enclosed is Ms. I shall very much appreciate 
your consideration and comment.—A uthor 
To Reader in Special Field: 

This looks like it has possibilities. It is right up 
your alley. Got any time lying around loose to 
read it?—Editor 
To Editor: 

Glad to help. Worth while to publish if im- 
provements are made. Enclosed are some sugges- 
tions.—Reader in Special Field, enclosing four type- 
written pages of notes. 

To Author: 

Enclosed is your Ms. and notes from one of our 
good colleagues. Isn't it wonderful that professional 
people, without fee and anonymously, will work so 
carefully to help someone, just out of professional 
spirit?—Editor 
To Editer: 

Will you thank your reader for his kind and 
helpful notes. He is “on the ball,” whoever he is. 
But I am not surprised; these guidance people seem 
to have a wonderful combination of missionary zeal 
and pioneer spirit. May I hasten to apologize for 
my pup Bambi. He got in two big bites on the 
critique sheets. I guess he couldn't stand anyone 
criticizing me! I hope that my revisions are o.k. 
I do want the article to be adequate so that it may 
have the greatest degree of usefulness to the readers 
and their counselees.—A uthor 
To Author: 

Thank you for your prompt return of the Ms 
and the nice letter. Both are accepted with pleas- 
ure. Since your pup, Bambi, tried to help we think 
it only fair that he should break into print in the 
same issue, so we are publishing the correspondence, 


too.—Editor 


¢ ¢@ & 


We regret: 





It seems that we don’t know our own alphabet 
—personnel-ly speaking. In the October issue 
we left the important letters “NVGA” out of 
the Association ad on page 100. As we all know, | 
NVGA is a vital part of the APGA alphabet. 














WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 


Epwarp C. Roeser has joined the staff 
of the School of Education at the University 
of Michigan. Dr. Roeber was formerly As- 
sociate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 





HAROLD SpoNnBERG formerly with the 
Placement Bureau at Michigan State Col- 
lege, is the new Executive Director of the 
National 4-H Club Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Rosert J. Havicuurst has taken leave of 
absence from the University of Chicago to 
accept a Fulbright appointment at the Uni- 
versity of New Zealand. 


Everetr T. Catvert, formerly Editor in 
Chief of the American Book Company and 
Supervisor of Guidance and Research in the 
Kern County, California, Schools, is the new 
Editor in Chief of the California Test 
Bureau. STANLEY Ostrom has also joined 
the California Test Bureau staff as Direc- 
tor of Test Development. Dr. Ostrom was 
formerly Coordinator of Child Welfare 
Services with the Long Beach Public 
Schools. 


Epwarp C. GLANz, formerly Director of 
Student Personnel at Quinnipiac College 
in New Haven, Connecticut, is now an As- 
sociate Professor and Chairman of the 
Guidance Department at Boston University 
Junior College. 


Morton D. Brooks, formerly Supervisor 
of Counseling at the Federation of the 
Handicapped, is now co-director of the 
Career Consultation Service in New York 
City. SARAH SPLAVER is co-director of the 
Service with Mr. Brooks. Dr. Splaver is 
also the editor of the Socio-Guidrama Series 
published by Occu-Press, 489 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 
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Harry BEIIn has joined the staff of the 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota, as Research Associate. Dr. 
Beilin was formerly at the University of 
Connecticut and Teachers College, 
Columbia. 


Nancy D. Stevens, who was Assistant 
Registrar at New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, has accepted the position of Registrar 
and Admissions Officer at Finch College in 
New York City. 


Francis W. Sisson, former Virginia State 
Supervisor of Guidance, has accepted the 
position of Director of Personnel for the 
Richmond, Virginia, Public Schools. 
CLARENCE L. KENT is the new Supervisor of 
Guidance for the State Board of Education, 
and Maricocp Scott is the Assistant Super- 
visor of Guidance. 


Peter P. HALE, Vocational Counselor at 
the Pittsburgh Regional Office of the Vet- 
erans Administration, was recently certi- 
fied by Pennsylvania State authorities as a 


Public School Psychologist. 


Grorce M. SPENCER, former Assistant to 
the Coordinator of Counseling at Florida 
State University, has taken a position as 
Teaching Assistant in the Psychology De- 
partment at the same University. 


HERBERT R. Lotz has been assigned as 
Supervisory Counseling Psychologist in the 
Counseling Section of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, New York Regional Office. 


VERNON F. Larsen has resigned as State 
Director of Guidance Services in Utah to 
accept a position with Science Research 
Associates in the northern California terri- 
tory. 


ARDEN EicusTeapT, formerly with the De- 
partment of Education, Butler University, 
has joined the staff of the Department of 
Student Personnel Services of the University 
of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. 
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AP GA grows through its divisions 


. .. but your profession grows because of you. 


Help by bringing in two new members 
100% 





75% 25% 
ifemeleleme fyi) -y-10 ya ct-)-| el) aoe | 


NAGSCT 





Each Division's goal is its share of the APGA goal of 10,000 members based on 1952-53 total membership 
figures. Shaded areas represent percent of goal reached on November |. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 





Employment Bulletin for A.P.G.A. Members 


T« FIRST issue of an employment bulletin 
listing current jobs available in the per- 
sonnel and guidance fields will be pub- 
lished on February 1, 1954, the APGA 
Placement Committee has announced. 
There will be two bulletins this spring; the 
second will be issued in May, about a month 
after the Buffalo Convention. 

Any member of APGA who wishes to 
receive the employment bulletin during the 
1953-54 season may subscribe to it for $1.00. 
Job openings will be listed in the bulletin 
without charge. All employers with open- 
ings for both experienced and inexperi- 
enced candidates for jobs in personnel and 
guidance are requested to notify Nancy 
Shivers, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1534 “O” Street, N. W., Washington 
5, D. C. Subscriptions to the bulletin 
should also be sent to Mrs. Shivers at the 
Washington Headquarters Office. 

The Committee will also operate a place- 
ment service at the Convention in Buffalo, 
April 12 to 15, 1954. Inquiries concerning 
procedures for using the Convention place- 
ment service by applicants and by employers 
should be addressed to Saida Hartman, 
American Personnel and Guidance Associ- 
ation, 1534 “O” Street, N. W., Washington 
5, D. C. 

The 1953-1954 Placement Committee of 
APGA is operating as a Steering Commit- 
tee. Each member is chairman of his own 
subcommittee to work on the particular 
assignment allocated to that subcommittee. 

Steering Committee members and their 
responsibilities are: 


Roy ANperson, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel, North Carolina State College, 


> 
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Raleigh, North Carolina. His subcom- 
mittee will suggest procedures which can 
be helpful in making contacts concerning 
job openings to be reported in the em- 
ployment bulletin. 

MARGUERITE COLEMAN, Supervisor of Spe- 
cial Placement Services, Division of 
Placement and Unemployinent Insur- 
ance, 1440 Broadway, New York 18, New 
York. Her subcommittee will explore 
the relationship with USES and with 
other professional organizations. This 
subcommittee will also report on the 
USES Pilot Projects in Professional 
Placement. 

RosertT SHAFFER, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. His subcommittee will 
consider the broad professional coverage 
in the membership of APGA and analyze 
the various types of employment infor- 
mation and employment needs repre- 
sented in the membership. 

HELEN Vooruees, Director of Appointment 
Bureau, Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. Her subcommit- 
tee will have the responsibility for plan- 
ning the Convention placement service 
in Buffalo. This group will work with 
the APGA Headquarters Staff. 


Joan Fiss BisHop, Director of Placement 


Office, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts. She is Chairman of the Steer- 
ing Committee and will coordinate the 
reports of all the subcommittees and keep 
members of the Steering Committee in- 
formed as to the work of their sister com- 
mittees. As Chairman, she will relate the 
general planning of the Steering Com- 
mittee to the President and Executive 
Committee of APGA. 
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CURRENT NEWS 








Educators Look at the Future 


Participants at the American Council on 
Education’s October meetings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., took a look ahead in a Section 
devoted to the Future Pattern of Higher 
Education. 

Consideration of the future has assumed 
a special urgency at this time because of the 
spectacular increase in the potential col- 
lege population during the next 10 or 15 
years. Ronald Thompson has estimated 
that between 1953 and 1970 the “number 
of college-age young people” will increase 
from 8,001,654 to 13,609,831, or approxi- 
mately 70 per cent. What pattern of higher 
education, the educators asked, can be de- 
veloped to meet this invasion? And _par- 
ticularly, can mass education be reconciled 
with good education, and can the demand 
for specialized training be reconciled with 
the equally great need for general educa- 
tion? 

The group based its discussion on the 
educational policy recommendations em- 
bodied in James Bryant Conant’s book, 
Education and Liberty (Editor's Note: Re- 
viewed in the November Journal). In gen- 
eral, these proposals pointed in the direc- 
tion of de-emphasizing the four-year college 
programs as the routine terminal education, 
and, instead, expanding two-year terminal 
possibilities both in the junior colleges and 
in senior high schools by adding the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades to work-ex- 
perience programs if research finds them 
valuable. 

Dr. Conant’s suggestion that present four- 
year colleges not be expanded in size or 
number, but be transformed into institu- 
tions with high academic standards designed 
primarily for pre-professional people, drew 
sharp criticism from members of the group. 
The general feeling was that every facility 
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and device which we have or can contrive 
will be required to mect the increased de- 
mands for higher education in the immedi- 
ate future. All schools will be taxed to 
capacity, and artificial limitations should 
not be imposed on the growth of four-year 
institutions if they strive as they must to 
become genuine institutions of learning. 
Then they should be encouraged to grow in 
order to meet the increasing demand for 
real and not pseudo education. If steps are 
taken to equalize educational opportunities 
for all of the more gifted students, the re- 
sult may well be the limitation of the four- 
year liberal arts colleges to these students, 
but it would be done through a process of 
natural selection and not by artificial limi- 
tation. 

For those who cannot meet the high stand- 
ards of the four-year arts colleges of the 
future, provision will certainly have to be 
made for increased opportunities through 
expanded vocational and technical schools, 
junior colleges, and sub-professional schools 
that are even now developing, the group 
believes. 

The proposal looking toward the im- 
provement and expansion of junior colleges 
received general endorsement. It was 
pointed out that these institutions have al- 
ready made a substantial contribution to 
American higher education, and in the Fu- 
ture Pattern they should have a larger and 
more important place—not merely as ter- 
minal education for the less gifted youth but 
as a staging area and transitional experience 
for those qualified to go on to professional 
careers. 

The group found itself in general agree- 
ment with no detailed pattern for the future 
although there was considerable agreement 
on particular proposals. Members felt that 
there is probably no better way to win the 
race between education and catastrophe 
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than through a diversity of programs and 


opportunities. 

Recognizing the need for scrutiny of form 
and substance, of organization and proce- 
dures, at every educational stage from 
kindergarten through graduate school, the 
group recommended that the American 
Council on Education appoint a special 
commission representative of all major seg- 
ments of American education to undertake 
a continuing study of the Future Pattern of 
Higher Education. 


Costs Going Up 
For Personnel Programs 


Company industrial relations programs 
apparently have become more expensive to 
administer during the past year, Dale Yoder 
and Lenore P. Wilson, of the University o! 
Minnesota's Industrial Relations Center, re- 
port in the October issue of Personnel, bi- 
monthly publication of the American Man- 
agement Association. 

Results of a survey conducted early this 
year by the authors among 563 industrial 
relations directors and personnel managers 
indicate that the average cost per employee 
of industrial relations administration is 
$61.26 this year, compared to $48.59 in 1952. 
Data were obtained by mail questionnaire 
from 165 firms and agencies in 42 states 
representing eight major industrial classi- 
fications and ranging in size from 40,000 
employees to 125. 

Industrial classifications used in the sur- 
vey were manufacturing, construction, 
banking and finance, government (non- 
federal), trade, transportation, other public 
utilities, and “all other.” The highest 
average cost per employee, $71.01, was found 
in the “all other” industry group; the lowest, 
in government, $30.49, and trade, $33.74. 
Midway in this distribution, in order of 
rank, were banking and finance, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing, other public utilities, 
and construction. 

In addition to the gross averages, the au- 
thors reported on budget allocations or costs 
for each function or activity. For reporting 
firms in all industries, highest functional 
costs are those for “staffing” (which includes 
job analysis, selection, recruitment, and in- 
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duction); “medical, health, and safety”; and 
“employee services.” Lowest in cost per 
employee are “research” and “auditing and 
review.” 


Know Your Students’ Backgrounds 


Ignoring the reality of differences in the 
cultural backgrounds of students means 
ignoring an important factor in the emo- 
tional growth of youth and neglecting a 
way of improving vital life relations. 
Mayola P. Smith, writing in the October 6 
Chicago Guidance Newsletter, emphasizes 
the significance of understanding the be- 
havior of the various ethnic groups which 
make up America’s “melting pot.” 

Among areas in which groups have dif- 
ferences, the writer included the following: 


e The significance of the role of the female 
in relation to the home, school, and com- 
munity. 

e Mores concerning marriage and offspring. 
e Attitudes concerning family relationships. 
e Attitudes toward health and personal hy- 
giene, sex relationships, etc. 

e Mode of living, available employment, 
housing, and attitudes toward property 
rights. 


Each group has its own set of time-proved 
ways of accomplishing things, and trans- 
planting children from one region to 
another may pose conflicts for them because 
of a lack of understanding for the new ways. 
These children must be received in a “sym- 
pathetic manner—in a way that tells him 
that their dignity and worth are respected— 
while firmly giving the whys of things to be. 
Only then can we hope to thwart many of 
the conflicts arising when the ‘whys’ are at 
variance with the reality of their intimate 
world.” 


Newest Federal Academy Prepares 
For Sea-Going Careers 


For vocational guidance counselors who 
find among their students young men who 
want a career at sea, the newest Federal 
Academy, the U. S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, is offering descriptive literature. 
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Located at Kings Point, Long Island, New 
York, the Academy offers a four-year course 
leading to a Bachelor of Science degree. The 
sophomore year is spent at sea. Like the 
other Federal Academies, students are se- 
lected by quota from the 48 states. The 
prospective Cadet-Midshipman must have 
the equivalent of a high school diploma, 
and must pass an entrance examination 
stressing mechanical aptitude and the ability 
to understand and handle scientific and 
mathematical problems. These examina- 
tions are given once a year in large cities 
throughout the country, usually in mid- 
April. 

In addition to the B.S., the graduate re- 
ceives a license as a Third Mate or Third 
Engineer in the U. S. Merchant Marine, 
and a commission as Ensign, ISNR and 
Ensign U. S. Maritime Service. _ 

Completed applications must be received 
by March of each year. Additional informa- 
tion, including a film on “Tomorrow's 
Leaders of the Merchant Marine,” may be 
obtained by sending a postcard or letter to 
the Educational Services Officer, U. S. 
Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, 
Long Island, New York. 


Guidance at R.O.T.C. Camp 


Last summer the Air Force ROTC in- 
cluded a guidance program in the activities 
of its summer camp at Greenville Air Base. 
The Universities of Illinois, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, and Memphis State College pro- 
vided the greatest number of the 123 par- 
ticipants in the program. 

After studying the background materials 
of each student provided by his institution, 
counselors conducted interviews, did addi- 
tional testing, and counseling throughout 
the training period with a selected group of 
students with whom each counselor was 
closely associated. Vocational, educational, 
and personal problems were freely discussed 
on an individual basis. Counselors found 
that the previous selection, training, and 
counseling which the young men had re- 
ceived on the campuses, was reflected in the 
fact that no serious cases of maladjustment 
were encountered. 

Supervision of the service was under the 
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direction of Harley F. Garrett, Counselor 
Trainer at the University of Mississippi. 
The program was conducted by Major 
Lloyd F. White, Training Officer of the 
University of Mississippi unit, and three 
assistant counselors from Columbia Univer- 
sity, University of Maryland, and Man- 
hattan College. Those connected with the 
program believe that its success warrants 
the use of similar programs in the summer 
training periods of other units. 


Guidance Conference 
At Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin State College at Whitewater 
presented a one-day Guidance Conference 
on October 14, 1953. Having as its major 
theme, “Occupational Information, Its 
Sources, Importance, and Use for Voca- 
tional Guidance of Youth,” the conference 
indluded a keynote address, a general se‘- 
sion with a panel presenting information 
on college level occupations, vocational op- 
portunities, and the job market for high 
school graduates. 

Occupational information—its uses in the 
classroom and in counseling—its sources and 
its relationship to the curriculum—was pre- 
sented and discussed in sectional meetings. 
The State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education and the State Department of 
Public Instruction cooperated in the Con- 
ference. 


Three Minutes of Guidance 
Per Pupil, Per Team 


New York City’s public school guidance 
staff is far too small to meet the educational 
and vocational needs of the system’s nearly 
1,000,000 children, according to Morris 
Krugman, New York’s Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge of the schools’ guidance 
program. 

The city’s academic high schools have the 
best organized guidance program, and they 
can afford to devote only about three min- 
utes of counseling time to each student each 
term, Dr. Krugman’s annual report as 
covered in the New York Sun reveals. The 
situation is even worse in the junior high 
schools. The elementary schools have no 
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guidance staff except for the single coordi- 
nator in each area of an assistant superin- 
tendent. “Although there also are guidance 
needs in the other school levels, particularly 
in junior high schools where most schools 
are serviced by half-time counselors, the 
next major need in staff is that of super- 
visors for the elementary guidance program 
and the vocational high school guidance 


program. In each of these divisions there is 


only a teacher assigned for supervision, and 
even that teaching position is not in the 


budget.” 

Dr. Krugman has recommended the hir- 
ing of 80 elementary school teacher-coun- 
selors for part-time service in 216 eighth 
year schools; 20 counselors for half time 
service in newly organized junior high 
schools, and full time service in some large 
junior high schools; and a supervisor for 
the vocational high school and elementary 
school program. 

An elementary school guidance manual 
is being prepared for publication next year, 
the report said. 


Counselors’ Training Short 
On Statistics, Administrators Say 


Arkansas superintendents and principals 
of high schools having guidance programs, 
polled in a recent survey, judged their coun- 
selors best trained to secure information on 
pupils and least trained in statistics. 

Charles G. Morehead, Counselor-Trainer 
and Arkansas Polytechnic College, reported 
the results of the survey in the September 
Counselgram. The questionnaire was sent 
to administrators of the 60 Arkansas high 
schools which have guidance programs. 
Fifty-six of the 83 administrators in 46 of 
the 60 schools replied. The administrators 
were asked to rate the training of their 
school counselors in ten areas. 


According to their replies, the training 
of Arkansas counselors was strongest in pre- 
paring them to: 


1. Set up records, organize them, and obtain 
information about all pupils. 

2. Use, interpret, and disseminate educa- 
tional occupational information both in 
groups and individually. 

3. Establish a friendly professional relation- 
ship with the individual pupil so that he 
feels free to discuss his plans and problems. 


Counselors were also generally adequately 
prepared to: 


1. Obtain and use autobiographies and 
other personal information satisfactorily. 

2. Make counseling 2 learning situation 
where the pupil is able to see and accept his 
interests, abilities, personality, and _ his 
strengths and weaknesses. 


Administrators felt that the training of 
counselors was least adequate in preparing 
them to: 


1. Use statistical methods. 

2. Get the cooperation of community 
agencies and services for additional help for 
pupils. 4 
3. Get cooperation from faculty and ad- 
ministrators in using information from the 
guidance files and in adding to it. 

4. Help the pupil find acceptable alterna- 
tive plans when an original idea appears 
impractical. 


Additional comments from administrators 
indicate that they are interested in seeing 
counselors progress in professional growth 
and development, and in a screening proc- 
ess for prospective counselors to determine 
their suitability for the field. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





@ Nature of a Job, a 50 frame filmstrip 
produced by Wayne University for the In- 
stitute for Economic Education, presents the 
idea that any job can be interesting and a 
stepping stone to a better one. Treats of 
the choice of an occupation, one’s character 
and its importance, how to work with others 
on the job. Reminded us of Young 
America’s Getting a Job and Keeping It, 
from their business education series. Na- 
ture of a Job is available from Wayne Uni- 
versity Audio Visual Consultation Bureau, 
Detroit 1, Michigan, at $3.50. 


mw Two sets of black and white filmstrips, 
one entitled Life Adjustment Film Strips 
and the other Career Film Strips, have been 
brought to our attention. ‘The first set 
has as titles: Jf You Please, on manners; 
You and Your Folks, on the family as a 
team; You and Your Money, on budgeting; 
Datin’ Data, on this old American custom; 
and Mental Health, with emphasis on the 
fact that emotional problems are a part of 
life. The second group of filmstrips em- 
braces the following titles: College for Me? 
with the subject matter concentrating on 
whether one should go; So You’re Going to 
College, treating of some habits to cultivate 
if you plan to go; Getting the Job, on match- 
ing oneself to a job; Holding the Job, good 
habits to cultivate at work. Teacher’s man- 
uals are provided. They are brief and 
sketchy. The filmstrips, cartoon-style, can 
be used as leads for discussion on these 
topics. They can be useful in group guid- 
ance situations, as appropriate. Some film- 
strips on these individual topics which we 
have seen are superior to some of the items 
listed above, but the set could be handy. 
The filmstrips are produced by Social Liv- 
ing, Cooperstown, New York. 


@ Working Together is a 22 minute film 
produced for the Twentieth Century Fund 
by Eddie Albert. It is available from En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films at a cost of 
$100. 

The film presents a case history of labor 
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and management cooperation in the Ameri- 
can Lead Pencil Company. This company 
has had nine years of successful labor man- 
agement relations. All but two members 
of the cast are the actual people involved; 
this gives a feeling of realism to the film. 

The motion picture traces the interaction 
of labor and management beginning with 
a time when each is distrustful of the other. 
A company local is formed and through its 
spokesmen the workers air their grievances. 
Management tells its side of the story, and 
finally a compromise agreement is worked 
out. The union auditor, examining the 
company’s books, learns that management 
was telling the truth. Unison leaders then 
try to find ways by which production can 
be increased and costs decreased. As the 
film ends both groups feel that they have 
come a long way toward the goal of fair 
work for fair pay and are convinced that 
they will profit by working together. 

Groups interested in the study of human 
relations will find this film full of material 
for discussion. 


@ Rules and Laws isa 14 minute film avail- 
able from Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
for $62.50. It is designed to help middle 
grade youngsters think through the pur- 
poses of rules and laws in our society. 

When the film opens we see a father and 
three children playing with an electric train. 
Rose, the youngest, places a toy truck on 
the track, thus derailing the engine. The 
older children, Tom and Jane, are an- 
noyed, giving Father a chance to explain 
that Rose is too young to understand rules 
and laws. Tom, Jane, and Father then dis- 
cuss the application of rules and laws to 
such games as tag and hide and seek. Next 
we see a town meeting in action and hear 
how as society develops town meetings are 
replaced by a democratic election procedure 
which sends representatives to formulate 
the rules and laws for society. 

Several points brought out in the discus- 
sion are: when we understand rules and 
agree to them we have the most fun; laws 





are rules that adults make and then live by; 
as conditions change laws must be adapted 
to them; good laws will result when in- 
dividuals speak up for their own needs with 
consideration for the rights of others. 

This film should prove helpful in encour- 
aging students to develop a receptive atti- 
tude toward the various rules which govern 
their actions. The acting did not seem 
spontaneous: the several scenes in which 
the father played with the children in their 
games seemed somewhat forced. The film 
is a moderately good one which can meet 
a need in certain situations. 


@ World Affairs Are Your Affairs is the 
title of a 20 minute film distributed by En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films. It portrays 
the operation of adult discussion groups. 
Using the Cleveland, Ohio, adult forum 
organization as an example, the film shows 
how a group can get help in planning and 
executing worthwhile discussions of world 
affairs. Some how-to-do-it angles included 
are demonstrations of good group tech- 
niques and the use of films in motivating 
discussion. High school and college groups 
discussing world issues are also illustrated. 
The director of the Cleveland organization 
advises on how to build programs for these 
student groups. The film expresses the 
belief that group discussion of world prob- 
lems on a serious and informed level is a 
practicable and desirable activity for com- 
munities throughout America. The techni- 
cal level of the film is high; sound and 
photography are both good. This film 
should be of value to all groups planning 
discussion programs since the techniques of 
leadership and film utilization are sound 
for any subject area in adult education or a 
civic program. 


@ World Affairs Are Your Affairs is also 
the title of a series of adult discussion pro- 
grams developed by the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for Adult Education. These pro- 
grams are built around 10 films on current 
world problems. The 10 films used to initi- 
ate the discussions are: World Affairs Are 
Your Affairs; Farmers of India; Japan and 
Democracy; Oriental City; Crisis in Iran; 
Tropical Mountain Land _ (Indonesia); 
Tito, Our Ally?; Challenge in Nigeria; 
Picture of Britain; and World Trade for 
Better Living. 

The Fund has made available a kit of 
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supplies to aid the group leader and par- 
ticipants. Included are a free organizer's 
manual, a discussion leader’s manual for 
$.50, a world map for $1.50, and a volume 
of essays. A copy of this volume should be 
owned by all members of the group; it is 
sold in minimum quantities of 12 for about 
$1.50 each. In addition to the essays, the 
volume contains bibliographies of back- 
ground material and siacteal ounaianiions on 
how to conduct discussion groups success- 
fully. Sample kits containing everything 
except the map can be obtained from: Ex- 
perimental Discussion Project, The Fund 
for Adult Education, 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. Groups 
should get the films locally at their own ex- 
pense, but if unobtainable locally they can 
be rented from New York University, Indi- 
ana University, or the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley where the Fund has de- 
posited prints. 

This is the second series of film discussions 
undertaken by the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. The first series included nine pro- 
grams on Great Men and Greut Issues in 
American History. The current series has 
been used experimentally by 55 adult groups 
in 27 states, and should be worth a try by 
any adult group seriously interested in 
discussing world problems. 


@ Listings and descriptions of over 11,000 
films currently available on 16 mm may be 
found in the eleventh edition of the Educa- 
tional Film Guide. All the data you need 
(except a critical review and your own 
viewing) are there: running time, date, sales 


price, rental, source, color. And you are 
directed to pertinent reviews in Educational 
Screen, Film News, and The Saturday Re- 
view, even to the specific issue and page 
reference. 

The price for the newly revised eleventh 
edition is $7.50. Seven semi-annual supple- 
ments are planned for the time between the 
current edition and a complete 1957 edi- 
tion; subscription to the supplement for the 
intervening time is $7.50. A special com- 
bination price of $12.50 is made if both are 
ordered at the same time. The Educa- 
tional Film Guide is published by the H. 
W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave- 
nue, New York 52, New York. If you use 
films at all, you need this vital source.— 
WituiaM D. Wirkins, RIcHARD HOFFMANN, 
and KENNETH Bowers. 
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@ Helpful background material for ap- 
proaching the foreign language question is 
found in “College-Entrance Language Re- 
quirements and the High Schools,” re- 
viewed from The Modern Language Jour- 
nal in the September Education Digest. 
With even medical schools modifying lan- 
guage requirements, the college entrance 
requirement as a basis for taking foreign 
language in high school is being replaced 
to a limited extent by the cultivation of the 
more sensible basis of a real desire by the 
pupil to learn a language. Many colleges, 
too, are dropping language graduation re- 
quirements, partly in recognition of the 
armed forces’ ability to teach the needed 
languages better. These changes give 
counselors more latitude in working with 
certain student problems. One significant 
statement: “Scarcely three students in a 
beginning class of 35 ordinarily continue 
in college in the same language which they 
began in high school.” 


m “Educate Each Person to the Maximum 
of His Capacity” is the challenging ideal 
given stimulating treatment by H. H. 
Punke in August, The American School 
Board Journal. If there are those who 
think the schools of today come near achiev- 
ing this democratic ideal, they will do well 
to ponder Punke’s analysis. 

What is an individual’s capacity to 
learn? What relationship exists between 
generalized ability and “special aptitudes?” 
What are optimum learning conditions? 
How can motivation best be utilized? 
Shall the fulfillment of this ideal include 
adults or be limited to children and youth? 
In recognition of increased ability to pro- 
duce the essentials of physical life in 
America, what portion of social energy re- 
leased thereby can be appropriated to the 
expansion of our educational effort? These 
are typical of the problems which must be 
faced. Punke states: “It should be obvious 
that if education further expands toward 
the ideal of educating every person to the 
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maximum of his capacity, a very great 
amount of social energy and resources 
would be absorbed before the movement 
got underway far enough for us to realize 
the size of the task which the ideal implies,” 
and “Achievement of the ideal cassie revo- 
lutionize American life.” 


@ Interest in the individual gilted pupil 
is manifested by a continuing study ol 
mentally superior children in the Madison, 
Wisconsin, public schools. A report is 
made in the August, Nation’s Schools by 
Margaret Parkam, Director cf the Public 
Interpretation Department. Many phases 
of the lives of the gifted have been looked 
into, including their attitude toward school, 
their ambitions, delinquency, special school 
and outside interests, and academic achieve- 
ment as related to capacity. The purpose 
of the study is to discover ways in which 
the schools can better serve the needs of 
such youngsters, a purpose worthy of emula- 
tion by all other school personnel workers. 


@ The problems relating to the gifted 
child were approached from another angle 
in a seminar on the Gifted Child recently 
conducted by Nicholas Hobbs at Peabody 
summer session. Mary Epstein’s summary 
in the July, Peabody Journal of Education 
gives a good general survey of the history 
of education of gifted youth and includes 
some evidence of the need for better under- 
standing on the part of many teachers of 
this segment of the school population. An 
excellent brief bibliography is provided. 


wm An enchanting bit of philosophizing 
highly seenemnannd for your contempla- 
tion and use is done by Helen Eustis in the 
September Mademoiselle on “How to Get 
Anything You Want.” Treated in an in- 
viting style, the subject is a fundamental 
one. Built around the oft quoted Socratic 
advice to “Know thyself,” the discussion of 
“growing up” is presented in a thoughtfully 
realistic way. 





m “Your High School Driver Education 
Course,” in the September Safety Educa- 
tion is worth reading from at least two 
points of view. First, it gives several valid 
suggestions on this type of course involv- 
ing adaptation of the curriculum to an 
activity important in the lives of most indi- 
viduals. Second, it holds implications for 
the development of an individual's charac- 
teristics of personality much broader in 
application than to driving safety alone. 


@ The fact that modern principles of edu- 
cation dealing with provisions bor individ- 
ual differences have been issued as pro- 
nunciamentos in teacher colleges so re- 
peatedly and so profusely as to approach the 
area of boredom does not alter the fact that 
those principles are true. What is the 
cause of the often encountered contempt of 
or disregard for such principles by the prac- 
ticing classroom nn. wet An informative 
bit of research dealing with some aspects 
of this problem is described by W. A. Oliver 
of the Portland, Oregon, Public Schools. 
Counselors and school personnel workers 
would do well to look at Oliver’s conclu- 
sions in ‘Teachers’ Educational Beliefs 
Versus Their Classroom Practices” in the 
September Journal of Educational Research. 


m The relationship of the objectives of 
the guidance program to the common con- 
cern of teachers with subject matter is 
illustrated by a University of Akron pro- 
fessor in “Out of the Fog—Through Stu- 
dent Teaching” in the June Education. 
The discussion points the way toward 
greater incorporation of theory into prac- 
tice through improvement of work with 
student teachers in “cooperating schools.” 
One emphasis of particular importance to 
counselors is the relationships to be de- 
veloped in a smoothly working group of 
pupils: our competent sponsoring 
teachers are leading prospective teachers, 
step by step, out of the fog of hazy educa- 
tional theory toward the light of the best 
democratic practices now recognized.” 


mw The June School Life summarizes pres- 
ent legal requirements concerning military 
service in “Deferment for High School Stu- 
dents.” Familiarity with these regulations 
on the part of counselors will save incon- 
venience for high school boys approaching 
military age and government expense in 
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the smoother operation of the Selective Serv- 
ice Law. 

“Job Outlook for 1953 Graduates” (Col- 
lege) in the fields of engineering, natural 
sciences, teaching, federal civil service, 
health professions, business, law and social 
work is summarized by former secretary of 
Labor Durkin in the same issue. Also in- 
cluded is a bibliographical treatment of 
“Diffusing Educational Information 
Through Office of Education Publications.” 


mw Hyman B. Kamenkow, principal of a 
school for slow learners in Baltimore, ana- 
lyzes “Basic School Approaches in Prevent- 
ing Delinquency” in the June Understand- 
ing the Child. His program embraces 
“three C’s”: (1) Child Acculturation— 
understanding the environmental and cul- 
tural influences iffecting relations to the 
school and to learning; (2) Curriculum Re- 
vision—working with pupils, community 
leaders, parents, and others to bring about 
learning that has meaning and purpose in 
terms of tasks the child can handle and his 
social needs; and (3) Community Action— 
working with community agencies for the 
improvement of the child’s environment 
and toward social progress. 

In the same issue is E. C. Hall’s “Life 
Demands Adjustment.” Adjustments must 
be made in four essential areas, says Hall: 
to self, to others, to things, and to moral 
and ethical concepts. “The first aim in 
guidance is to help the individual pupil 
meet and solve these issues. Each pupil 
must face his problems and make plans for 
their solution.” 


m The fact that guidance services will not 
be adequate until programs include all 
levels in the school system gives increased 
importance to Clara Evans’ “The Beginner’s 
First Months” in the September Grade 
Teacher. She develops in a concrete way 
the idea that “The first few months are the 
most important in the child’s entire school 
experience. They must develop the confi- 
dence, curiosity and creative interest in 
learning.” 


m The September Ladies’ Home Journal 
carries brief Foy of the —— 


several universities have made in changing 
“Hell Week to Help Week.” Here is a 
germ that could well germinate into a 
solution to traditional problems of hazing. 
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In the same publication is the interesting 
story of an experiment of the Educational 
Clinic of City College of New York. Ado- 
lescent gangs are the focus of some profit- 
able personnel work directed by H. M. 
Shulman and carried on with the aid of 
scores of college students who gain on-the- 
spot experience in facing the tough prob- 
lems of underprivileged youth. 


@ In September Seventeen Alice Thomp- 
son uses the caption “You Are the Heiress” 
for a refreshing discussion of the theme that 
we oldsters are leaving a sick and mis- 
managed world to the coming generation. 
Counselors may put this material into the 
hands of young — to show them the 
many ways in which our generation has 
improved and is improving our world. 
Both material and spiritual values are con- 
sidered. 

In the same issue, “A Sampler Meant for 
You” discusses the relationship of proper 
food habits and personal achievement. This 
is also excellent reading to which coun- 
selors may direct pupils with particular 
needs. 

The October Seventeen carries “Steady 
Study” which might be useful to those 
counselors whose responsibilities include 
dealing with girls confronted by the prob- 
lem of whether to “go steady.” 


m There are few conscientious educators 
who have not at one time wondered des- 
perately whether there were better means 
of putting research findings to use in prac- 
tical situations than those used at present. 
The October Phi Delta Kappan, devoted to 
the subject “Educational Research—a New 
View,” includes an examination of the “Re- 
sponsibility for More Functional Use” by 
Harold G. Shane. After examining the 
problems of variance in values and educa- 
tional philosophies, interdisciplinary prob- 
lems, lack of follow-up studies, semantic 
problems, and the inexperienced personnel 
problems, Shane concludes that “Leader- 
ship in education probably needs to recog- 
nize the problem of pressures and, in all 
fairness, to seek to reduce some of the load 
now borne by many staffs. This is par- 
ticularly true if teachers are gennd to 
make more of a study of what research 
suggests for their work, let alone initiate 
original investigations with children.” 
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@ The September The School Review pre- 
sents “Selected References on Guidance” by 
Percival W. Hutson, University of Pitts- 
burg, and Kenneth D. Norberg, Sacramento 
State College, which can be used in rela- 
tion to the problem mentioned in the pre- 
ceding item. The “references have been 
selected from the literature which appeared 
in the last half of 1952 and the first half 
of 1953. Researches and statements of 
opinion continue to reflect the feeling that 
the welfare of our society demands the 
highly discriminative use of our human re- 
sources.” Norberg also lists pertinent films. 


@ Child Study, the quarterly journal of 
parent education, devotes its fall number 
to “Our Children and Religion.” Coun- 
selors cannot but be concerned with the 
purt that spiritual values play in the de- 
velopment of children, and here, concisely 
put, are many of the principles involved. 
Arthur Swift, ]r., writes of “The Child's 
Need for Spiritual Resources,” Dwight Brad- 
ley of “Religion and the Growing Child,” 
Sol W. Ginsberg “Concerning Religion and 
Psychiatry,” George G. Parker of “The 
Case for Religious Education,” and Ben- 
jamin E. Mays of “Religious Roots of 
Western Culture.” Josette Frank, of the 
CSAA’s Children’s Book Committee, has 
organized an annotated list of books which 
present religion to children. 

The section on “Parents’ Questions” an- 
wered by staff members of the Child Study 
Association is particularly interesting in 
that it presents actual problems. “Most 
Parents Need Help Sometimes” gives some 
hints which the school personnel worker 
will find serviceable in working with 
parents. 


@ Another symposium, begun in Septem- 
ber in The Science Teacher is continued in 
the October and November issues. It deals 
with “Science Provisions for the Rapid 
Learner” and is worth reading by all coun- 
selors and by teachers of subjects other 
than science. The symposium’s coordina- 
tor, Samuel Bloom, a Ford Foundation 
Fellow and teacher in a Rochester, New 
York, high school summarizes the impor- 
tance of meeting the special needs of rapid 
learners, means of identifying such learners, 
and appropriate administrative provisions. 
Counselors would do well to call attention 
of teachers and administrators to this series. 
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@ The “Personnel Responsibilities of the 
Administrator” are discussed by a high 
school principal in the October The Amert- 
can School Board Journal. Failure in the 
past to act on five principles, which are 
listed and explained briefly, have resulted 
in undemocratic attitudes and violation of 
the most fundamental purposes of the 
American public school. “Each adminis- 
trator who has shown democratic leader- 
ship and has developed a democratic or- 
ganization of the staff and cooperative super- 
vision within it has been able to meet 
these obligations.” The administrator 
must realize that “No teacher remains 
static; he either grows or deteriorates. Such 
growth is an individual responsibility for 
each teacher, but the onal administra- 
tor will provide democratic leadership 
toward cooperative supervision, in-service 
training, and similar means of growth. He 
will provide opportunities for each teacher 
and will organize the school system that 
recognition of and reward for growth are 
provided.” 


m Written by the executive officer in 
charge of placement at Teachers College, 
“Across a Placement Desk” in the October 
Teachers College Record is very interesting 


reading for anyone concerned with prob- 
lems of personal placement or the placement 
of others in the educational systems of the 
country. Fallacies in the usual “studies” of 
supply and demand are examined critically 
and the situation in the various areas of 
educational service are looked into briefly. 


And these. . . also: 


“The Shy Child Needs Help” in October 
Ladies’ Home Journal . . . “Counselors 
Study Personality Problems” by Dana L. 
Leitch in August re Security Re- 
view . . . “Poised at the Crossroads of Life: 
Suggestions to Parents and Teachers of 
Young Adolescents” by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst in September School Review .. . “The 
Classification of Occupations by Means of 
Kuder Interest Profiles: I. The Develop- 
ment of Interest Groups” in August Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology . . . “The Occu- 
pational Success of Feeble-Minded Ado- 
lescents” by N. O’Connor in July Occupa- 
tional Psychology . . . “On Being Aware of 
One’s Own Conflicting Values” by Elsie 
May Smithies in July Altrusan.—CLARENCE 
W. Fattor, University of Colorado and 
Emory J]. Westey, Louisville, Kentucky, 
Public Schools. 


THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY 


Wherever acquisition is absolute, the importance of everything else is predi- 
cated upon its serviceability to economic interests: a human being is regarded 
merely as labor power, nature as an instrument of production, life as one 
grand commercial transaction, heaven and earth as a large business concern 
in which everything that lives and moves is registered in a gigantic ledger in 


terms of its money value. Ideals oriented upon the value of human per- 

sonality loosen their hold upon man's mind; efforts for the increase of human 

welfare cease to have value. Perfection of the business mechanism appears 

as the only goal worth striving for; the means become an end. The vague 

notion of progress comes to include such development as advances in tech- 

nology, reduction in costs, increase of briskness in trade, growth of wealth.— 
Sombart Werner in Encyclopedia of the Social Studies. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





READINGS IN COUNSELING. Karl P. Zerfoss, 
editor. New York: Association Press, 
1952. 639 pp. $6.00. 


S:= Wortp War II, workers in the 
counseling field have witnessed an im- 
pressive succession of published volumes 
subsumed by the generic term “guidance.” 
These have been largely of two types: sys- 
tematic reorganized treatments of counsel- 
ing and personnel work and anthological 
works embracing collections of unabridged 
sags previously reported. The volume 
y Zerfoss falls in neither of these familiar 
categories and by this token is not easy to 
appraise. Readings in Counseling is a de- 
tailed exposition of concepts, gow are 
and, to a less notable degree, of methods 
counseling pieced together by means of 531 


relatively bricf ——_ excerpted from a 


large number of sources. The briefest of 
the selections are only a sentence or two in 
length while the longest occupy several 
pages. The editor has divided his material 
into 20 logically ordered chapters falling 
under the six major topical headings “The 
Counseling Scene Today,” “The Meaning of 
Guidance,” “Understanding the Individ- 
ual,” “Working with the Individual in the 
Group,” and “The Resources of the Coun- 
selor.” In his prefatory statement, he writes 
“The selections were chosen with a view to 
their use by teachers in school and college; 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. secretaries; leaders 
of Scouts and Boys’ Clubs; ministers and 
other church workers; playground, physical 
education, recreation, and camp leaders; in- 
dustrial personnel workers; and others like- 
wise interested in individualizing their ap- 
proach to those whom they serve.” By vir- 
tue of the kind of personnel workers he is 
addressing, Zerfoss has prepared a counsel- 
ing volume which is clearly educative and 
preventive in orientation rather than psy- 
chotherapeutic. He eschews lengthy pre- 
occupation with the mechanisms and 
rubrics of maladaptive behavior. 
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One is impressed by the scope and cath- 
olicity of the editor's selections. Included 
are excerpts from 113 volumes ranging trom 
the New Testament to Dewey's Experience 
and Education, 47 journal items and 18 
pieces from sundry sources. The views of 
educational, child and clinical psychologists, 
social case workers, mental hygienists, group 
work leaders, pastoral counselors, philoso- 
phers and responsible lay persons are repre- 
sented. That the editor was often sensitive 
to quality of selection in his task of culling 
excerpts is evidenced by his considered 
choice of, for example, Garrett and Darley 
on interviewing, Tyler on individual dil- 
ferences, and Hilgard and Russell on moti- 
vation. Chapter 19, “The Personality of 
the Counselor,” brings together one of the 
most illuminating collections of statements 
on this timely topic which the reviewer has 
yet seen. 

On the debit side must be cited the lack 
of cohesiveness and the disjointedness which 
characterizes the over-all work, this despite 
the editor's valiant effort at systematization. 
The grafting together of hundreds of com- 
paratively short quotations from authors of 
divergent training and convictions in- 
evitably creates a choppy, crazyquilt con- 
ceptualization of counseling. The unfor- 
tunate brevity of many of the selections be- 
stows upon them an unfinished, superficial 
quality. Excised from the fuller context of 
heir original treatment, they sometimes ap- 
pear to be pronouncements by fiat. More- 
over, such use of brief excerpts, while serv- 
ing reasonably well as a vehicle for defini- 
tions and general points of view, fails to 
convey the nature of the basic skills and 
techniques essential to professional counsel- 
ing. This weakness is particularly glaring 
in the sketchy and inadequate treatment of 
tests. Chapter 20, “Self-Guidance and 
Growth,” is mistitled. A more accurate ap- 

ellation would be “The Counselor’s Need 
or a Spiritual Creed.” The approach to 
the reader in this chapter is distinctly in- 
spirational and hortatory with a_ pro- 
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nounced theological bent. While it may 
logically be argued that this approach fur- 
nishes as firm a foundation for counseling as 
any other, many readers will find no easy 
rapprochement between the editor's earlier 
espousal of the skill and intellectual re- 
sources of the counselor and his abrupt ap- 
peal for divine guidance. 

This reviewer cannot fully share the edi- 
tor’s generous hope that the volume may 
raise the “quality of guidance in general.” 
Yet he does believe that as a rich and com- 
pact source of responsible points of view 
about counseling which ramify into the sev- 
eral behavior disciplines this volume prob- 
ably occupies a unique place in the litera- 
ture.—Henry Borow, Associate Professor, 
University of Minnesota. 





<> 


THE YOUNGER AMERICAN SCHOLAR: His 
CoLLeGiATE Oricins, by Robert H. Knapp 
and Joseph J. Greenbaum. Chicago and 
Middletown, Connecticut: The University 
of Chicago Press and The Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, Inc., 1953. 122 pp. $3.00. 


Ts Is A stupy of some 7,000 individuals 


who received their baccalaureates since 
1946 and who either (1) received a Ph.D. 
since 1948 from one of 25 universities, (2) 
was awarded a fellowship or scholarship 
since 1946 by one of these 25 universities, 
(3) was granted a fellowship from one of 
nine private foundations, or (4) was the 
recipient of a government fellowship from 
one of three agencies. The collegiate ori- 
gins of these young scholars were then de- 
termined and for each institution of origin 
a number of indices developed which re- 
late the number in the sample to the total 
size of the graduating class for a given in- 
stitution from 1946 to 1951. Results are 
reported separately for men in terms of 
liberal arts colleges, universities and tech- 
nological schools. A separate chapter deals 
with the origins of female scholars of dis- 
tinction. 

To generalize about the conclusions of 
this study is somewhat dangerous, for even 
in terms of the reporting by classifications 
extensive qualifications need to be stated 
in the interests of accuracy. However, the 
following paragraphs concerned with the 
“top-ranking institutions” should be of gen- 
eral interest. 
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It will be of considerable interest to pursue the 
character of these top-ranking institutions somewhat 
further. For this purpose, a list has been compiled 
of the 20 institutions having the highest male in- 
dices for each of our fields of study, namely science, 
social science, and humanities. This list . . . shows 
that 8 institutions appear on all three lists, namely, 
Swarthmore, Reed, Chicago, Harvard, Oberlin, Anti- 
uch, Carleton, and Princeton. . . . 

This strongly suggests that high achievements in 
the production of younger scholars of promise is a 
general rather than a specific matter, and that 
whatever influences explain high achievement may 
be invoked generally with respect to all fields of 
learning. 

A further perusal of our highest 50 distinguished 
institutions yields the following interesting facts: 
(1) only 4 of the schools are publicly controlled; (2) 
the majority, that is 31, of the institutions can be 
classified as liberal arts colleges; (3) 12 are universi- 
ties; (4) the remaining 3 institutions are primarily 
technical schools. Eighteen of the top 50 institu- 
tions have some religious affiliation. This figure 
is very striking when we realize that these 18 schools 
all come from the liberal arts group of 31 institu- 
tions. Thus 36 per cent of the institutions . 
have some continuing religious affiliations, while 58 
per cent of the liberal arts schools represented in 
this list have sectarian ties. There are two other 
secondary facts of some importance that should be 
noted . . . first, that the very top five schools on 
the list are all coeducational institutions; and sec- 
ond, that in the first 12 institutions the social fra- 
ternity system is either extremely weak, inactive, or 
non-existent. 


There is no doubt that the method of 
a. the sample introduces biases. 
These the authors freely admit, although it 
is possible that the design of the study struc- 
tures the conclusions more than is implied. 
Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that 
for many colleges and universities the prep- 
aration of potential professional scholars 
(as contrasted with wise citizens who under- 
stand and respect scholarship) is not a pri- 
mary objective. That the same program is 
of equal worth for both the citizen and the 
scholar has yet to be established and is not 
here attempted. 

One worries most about the misuse of 
these findings by those who deal casually 
with problems of cause and effect relation- 
ships or extract from context in the interests 
of institutional partisanship. But potential 
misuse of a study certainly is no basis for 
criticism of the scholars producing it. 

This is a careful piece of research, and, 
within its self-imposed limitations, a sig- 
nificant contribution. The volume deserves 
a place in the library of all those who from 
time to time are privileged to work with the 
intellectually able student.—THoMas H. 
HaMILton, Michigan State College. 
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HuMAN Retations, by Hugh Cabot and 
Josepu A. Koni. I: Concepts in Con- 
crete Social Science and II: Cases in 
Concrete Social Science. Cambridge 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
I, 329 pp. $4.75. II, 273 pp. $4.25. 


Ts Two volume work is an attempt to 
consolidate the results of three years of 
experimental teaching of human relations 
with the case method as part of the under- 
graduate program in general education at 
Harvard University. ‘The first volume pre- 
sents the concepts which are necessary for 
adequate understanding of human interac- 
tion. The first two chapters deal with the 
clinical approach to social data and the 
next five discuss concepts which may be use- 
ful to the individual in understanding his 
own motivations and their effect on his own 
social interaction. The remaining six 
chapters consider the concepts about groups 
and their effects on the individuals within 
them. Extensive use is made in the first 
volume of the writings of other authors by 
means of quotations and reprints of articles 
and parts of books. 


Volume II is devoted exclusively to the 
factual presentation of 33 cases which il- 
lustrate applications of the concepts pre- 
sented in volume one. The cases were se- 
lected because they conform to the following 
criteria: it must be a real case in the sense 
that the reported interactions among the 
people in it have actually occurred; the de- 
scription of it is brief, but detailed; names 
and places are sufficiently disguised so as to 
prevent embarrassment to original partici- 
pants; value judgments as to whether the 
social situation is good or bad are scrupu- 
lously held to a minimum; it should be a 
case which consistently produces good group 
discussion. The cases selected cover a wide 
variety of social situations including family, 
friendship and social groups, as well as 
administrative, business, and community 
activities. 

Although the two volumes are designed 
as a unit, they may be used separately, the 
cases in discussion sections of courses, where 
the theoretical approach is supplied by the 
instructor, and the analytical and discursive 
material with case studies other than those 
appearing in the book. The comprehen- 
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sive nature of the books makes it appro- 
priate for serious study by non-academic 
groups such as business executives, labor 
leaders, personnel directors, government 
officials, civic minded laymen, and the 
clergy. 

These books are useful for educators be- 
cause they bring together a large number of 
authoritative writings in the field of social 
science and human relations particularly of 
those who treat social science as a clinical 
science. This viewpoint is stated in the in- 
troduction thus, “these cases are clinical 
observations about social situations and 
bear the same relations to similar observa- 
tions in medicine which made possible the 
handling of malfunctions in the body. 
Such medical observations have not yet led 
to any general theory which encompasses 
all the behavior of the body. They have led, 
however, to extensive skill and to detailed 
understanding of many medical problems. 
Similar objectives have been achieved in 
the social area through a consideration of 
case material.” Some scientists and social 
scientists will disagree with the viewpoint 
expressed in the above statement, but for all 
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the approach should be extremely provoca- 
tive.—LAWRENCE P. BiuM, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Student Personnel Services, University 
of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. 


a 4b —_—_———_- 


PRESCRIPTION FOR REBELLION, Robert 
Lindner. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1952. 


OC) ccasionatsy the school counselor 
should read a book that carries him 
above the current technical problems into 
the realm of ideas—a book that makes him 
think in broader terms than test scores or 
interviewing techniques. Prescription for 
Rebellion is such a book. It is not easy 
reading, it contains some material that may 
upset the puritan, it provides no clear solu- 
tion for the problem presented, but it does 
force one to reassess the values and goals of 
guidance work. 

The author, a practicing clinical psychol- 
ogist, attacks the current emphasis on ad- 
justment as the goal of human relations. 
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In an interesting, although somewhat in- 
volved and difficult style, he gives his views 
on how Mass Man, the end result of our in- 
sistence on adjustment or conformity, will 
lead our civilization to destruction. 

He feels that much of the blame for our 
present emphasis on adjustment lies with 
the psychologists and the psychiatrists. 
They are the ones who have publicized ad- 
justment as the way to mental health. Edu- 
cators have followed their lead, and par- 
ents, too, have been led astray. Since the 
latter have the earliest and most significant 
effect on children, they are largely respon- 
sible for the actual condition of the human 
race. Discussing the effect of parents on 
children’s attitudes, the author says, “It is 
hardly too much to say that our current 
society has its base in the morality of the 
potty-seat and the ethic of the dining table.” 
And as soon as the child is a little older 
“adjustment as the guiding star in the firma- 
ment of ltuman happiness now attaches to 
the sexual life.” 

The author dwells at length on sexual 
problems, attacking the belief that “we are 
in an age of so-callec sexual enlightenment.” 
His clinical experiences with sexual abnor- 
malities probably color his ideas, but he 
makes a good case for the view that we have 
done little to solve the problems arising 
from sex. 

Lindner’s bitter attacks on _ various 
methods of treatment for mental cases, such 
as shock therapy, psycho-surgery, and the 
methods used by psychiatrists, clinical psy- 
chologists, and psychoanalysts are based en- 
tirely on what he calls the misconception 
of adjustment. Even though the reader 
may not entirely agree with his diagnosis of 
the reason for failure, he will at least have 
a certain scepticism developed that may 
prove valuable. 

While much of the book is of a negative 
nature, Lindner does try to outline what he 
means by a positive rebel, and how such a 
concept can be developed in the training of 
children. One important idea that he sets 
forth is his concept of instincts, and the in- 
stinct of rebellion. “Rebellion,” he writes, 
“is, in essence, not only basic urge of hu- 
man beings . . . it is the all-engulfing drive 
behind evolution, the instinct that, by par- 
ticipating in all activities of the organism, 
is the vehicle of evolution.” 

In his formula for rebellion Lindner out- 
lines his idea of an adequate personality, 
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and how it can be developed by proper par- 
ental and educational policies. However, 
like many others, he is more powerful as a 
critic than as an originator. He seems to 
disregard completely some of the more re- 
cent developments in education that em- 
phasize the importance of the individual 
and the individualization of education. His 
proposals for a new kind of education are 
lacking in the concreteness that would en- 
able the reader to make an application of 
the ideas to one’s current situation. How- 
ever, even with its apparent weaknesses, this 
section of the book contains some ideas 
worth mulling over. 

Many will not like this book, many will 
violently disagree with it, as did Frederic 
Werthman, who wrote in his review, “I 
cannot adjust myself to this book .. . the 
whole social and philosophical attitude of 
the book is anarchistic.” But few will be 
able to read it carefully without being forced 
to do some critical thinking.—LAWRENCE B. 
Kenyon, Counselor, Davenport, lowa, High 
School. 


a —— Q@p — 


ANTHROPOLOGY Topay: AN ENCYCLOPE- 
pic INVENTORY. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press for the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation, 1953. Prepared under the 
chairmanship of A. L. Kroeber. 966 pp. 
$9.00. 


T HE PRINCIPAL interest of the reviewer in 
this symposium was in what it had to 
say about the professional anthropologist 
and about anthropology as a field of work, 
for there has not been published in America 
an occupational analysis of any social sci- 


ence profession. Nor does the present vol- 
ume undertake the task of analysis of the 
patterned social relationships among those 
who are disciplined by anthropological sci- 
ence. It is unlikely that the distinguished 
group of editors and participants in the 
International Symposium on ae 
conceived of occupational-vocational data 
as being a worthy or relevant part of their 
otherwise splendid symposium. The Intro- 
duction mentions in passing that profes- 
sional anthropologists in the United States 
number about 600; the world total, less than 
2,000; but there is the end of vocational in- 
formation. 
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The encyclopedic inventory of anthro- 
pology presents 50 papers by as many au- 
thors in more than 900 double-column 
pages, devoted to theory, the history of 
theory, research method, and the history 
and significance of research method. As an 
assessment of the logic, methodology, and 
current state of social scientific knowledge, 
Anthropology Today is a magnificently 
planned survey of the intellectual bounda- 
ries and frontiers of the field. And since an- 
thropology is the scientific study of man and 
all his works, the symposium contains 
papers on human biology and humanistic 
subjects, as well as on a variety of aspects of 
systematic social science. Problems of the 
historical approach to cultural study 
(theory, method, and results) occupy 21 
chapters; problems relating to the analysis 
of socio-cultural processes are considered in 
19 papers; 10 chapters assess the results of 
the application of anthropology. 

It is these last chapters, dealing as they 
do with the professional practice of social 
science in areas which everyone will recoz- 
nize as of paramount human importance, 
which destroy once and for all any con- 
sideration that the anthropologist is an 
“academic man,” or a researcher only, or 
preoccupied with fossils in an ivory tower 
of his own choosing. But it is probably 
true that these useful practitioners’ skills of 
the anthropologist are understood by a very, 
very few of the public at large, including 
youngsters who, if they did understand, 
might choose to become tomorrow’s social 
scientists. 

The work-behavior of the anthropologist 
can be inferred in some part from the 
learned theoretical papers in this volume. 
But the interpretation must be made by 
someone who knows anthropological theory; 
there is no possibility of a vocational choice 
being made by a novice, using this sym- 
posium alone. A description of anthro- 
pology as a profession, as an exercise in 
occupational research, will, however, rely 
on this symposium for leads and cues as to 
the areas of interest and activity which an- 
thropologists have considered as important 
and which by inference mirror their con- 
ceptions of themselves, and their relation- 
ships to their colleagues, clients, students, 
and society at large.—Myron F. Lewis, 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


——-——- «> 
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A_ great help to VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


American Trade Schools Directory 


This unique directory lists 2000 trade schools in all 
parts of the United States 
(a) by trades taught, 
(b) by States and Cities (with complete postal 
address) 


The Trades section shows where to get specialized 
education in more than 150 different subjects, such as 
Airline Hostess, Auto Mechanics, Beauty Culture, 
Building Trades, Commercial Art, Drafting, Dressmaking, 
Electric Trades, Horticulture, Interior Decorating, 
Marine Engineering, Massage, Medical Assistants, Prac- 
tical Nursing, Modeling, Photography, Printing, Radio 
and Television, Refrigeration, Sewing, Tool and Die 
Making, Upholstering, Watchmaking, Welding, and 
many more. 





Correspondence Courses are also included in the 
Directory. 


ORDER FORM 
CRONER PUBLICATIONS, Queens Village, N. Y. 
Flease send cc pies of the AMERICAN TRADE SCHOOLS 
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THe YoUNG WoMAN IN Business, by Beth 
Bailey McLean. Ames. lowa: The lowa 
State College Press, 1953. 226 pp. $3.95. 


HE YOUNG WOMAN IN BUSINESS is written 
to help you make a good start and to 
guide you through some of the experiences 


you are rather sure to have. This quotation 
from the author's preface sates eae pur- 
pose in writing the book. It is designed, 
she says, for the young woman just choosing 
business as her field and the employed 
woman who has decided to make a career of 
her work. To these two categories a third 
might well be added—the student who has 
not quite decided on her vocation, is con- 
sidering the business field, and wants more 
detailed information about it. It seems to 
pick up where many books on vocations 
leave off, and is at once so comprehensive 
and so specific that one has the feeling of 
getting information about an area of work 
from the “inside.” This is no doubt due to 
the author’s drawing freely on her own rich 
background of experience in the business 
and professional world. 
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The suggestions for seeking the job, start- 
ing off right, and succeeding in it are highly 
pertinent and practical, but the feature that 
particularly appeals to this reviewer is that 
it gives attention to the business woman 
around the clock—to her 16 hours per day 
off the job as well as the 8 on it. For ex- 
ample, the chapter entitled “Live While 
You Work” treats the matters of living quar- 
ters, recreation, health, and social Fite so 
adequately that even the casual reader could 
hardly help realizing how these factors con- 
tribute to success or failure on a job. Its 
ey suggestions should be especially 
1elpful to the young woman who goes to 
work in a strange city. The titles, “Travel 
Like An Expert,” “Financial Security Is 
Good Business,” ‘““The Married Woman Can 
Succeed In Business,” are descriptive of 
other chapters that treat personal living 
areas rather ie gpscuimapng 

The job itself comes in for its proper 
share of attention, however. The first four 
chapters are devoted to the problem of seek- 
ing and getting a job, with appropriate em- 
phasis on applications, personal appearance 
and how to conduct one’s self in the inter- 
view. Protocol and personality are the 
focal points in the chapter dealing with the 
first days on the new job. Specific sugges- 
tions for succeeding in the actual mechanics 
of it cover everything from telephone eti- 
quette, filing, and letter writing, to confer- 
ences, the handling of company publicity, 
and speech making as the company repre- 
sentative. 

The suggestions throughout are specific, 
practical and concrete; e.g., the format for 
various kinds of business letters and reports, 
the exact amount of tips for services essen- 
tial to traveling, appropriate dress for 
speech making. So well does it cover the 
correct thing to do at the correct time, 
whether on or off the job, that one can see 
a book of this type becoming almost an 
essential to the ambitious and fastidious 
business woman. It is handily indexed for 
quick reference and could easily serve as a 
guideport for any business or professional 
woman, be she a beginner or a veteran. 

The weaknesses of the book, if any, are 
not noticeable. If the author errs, it is in 
the direction of too much detail in some 
areas, but which areas would vary from 
reader to reader, depending on where they 
feel the least need for help.—Dorotny Latt- 
MER, Guidance Counselor, Oak Ridge High 
School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
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measure interest—through vocabulary 
with 
MICHIGAN VOCABULARY PROFILE TEST 


This test helps counselors and personnel workers measure interest and evaluate 
technical knowledge, using understanding of specialized vocabulary as the assess- 
ment device. Since familiarity with technical “trade-talk” is an indication of 
job-interest, as well as job-knowledge, this test is particularly useful in vocational 
guidance work. Profiles detail results in 8 major, independent vocational areas. 


MICHIGAN VOCABULARY PROFILE TEST 


§ is standardized and validated—available in 
equivalent forms. 

® offers occupational norms for 24 separate job 
categories. 

® provides percentile norms for high school and 


college groups, and for adults — based on a total 
of 7,842 cases. 
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facilitate adjustment work— 
know students better — 


with these aids — 


GORDON PERSONAL PROFILE HESTON PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
INVENTORY 

This is a short personality inventory, measuring 
ascendancy, responsibility, emotional stability, soci- A 290-item questionnaire, this inventory scores 
ability, and feelings of inferiority. Its forced-choice for six separate personality characteristics. lt 
answer technique lowers the opportunity for “faking” covers: analytical thinking, sociability, emotional 
of response by test-wise subjects. At both high stability, confidence, personal relations, and home 
school and college levels it provides information of satisfaction. Administration time is approximately 
real value in facilitating student adjustment, and 50 minutes. Reliabilities range from .80 to .91. 
Available in hand or machine-scored form. 





counseling on careers. 


request specimen sets, and 


> Test Service Bulletin No. 73: Michigan Vocabulary Profile 
Test: Ten Years of Use in Guidance. 


Test Service Bulletin No. 70: Using Personality Inventories in 
Student Counseling. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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Publications . . . in brief 





Developmental Tasks and Education, by 
Robert J. Havighurst. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
1952. 100 pp. $1.25. Second Edition. 

Defining the developmental task as one which 
“arises at or about a certain period in the life of 
the individual, successful achievement of which 
leads to his happiness and to success with later 
tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness in the 
individual, disapproval by the society, and difficulty 
with later tasks,” the pamphlet outlines the tasks 
which are appropriately faced in infancy and early 
childhood, in middle childhood, in adolescence, in 
early adulthood, in middle age, and in later ma- 
turity. ‘Tasks are analyzed in terms of their na- 
ture, biological basis, psychological basis, cultural 
basis, and educational implications. In a chapter 
on the “Characteristics of Developmental Tasks,” 
the author discusses how in American society the 
schools have been given some responsibility for 
teaching the tasks of social development as well as 
mental skills 


Mental Health Implications in Civilian 
Emergencies. Report of the Subcommittee 
on Civil Defense, Community Services Com- 
mittee, National Advisory Mental Health 
Council, 1953. Public Health Service Pub- 
lication No. 310. Copies available from the 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 25 pp. $.15. 

As a basis for its plea for consideration of mental 
health needs in civilian emergency planning, the 
pamphlet suggests that “education for emotional 
health in a crisis is akin to and depends upon an 
education that prepares the child and the adult to 
accept the inevitable changes of his daily life.” 
Drawing heavily on available literature, it raises 
questions on psychological implications in such 
areas as combating fear and panic, care of emo- 
tional casualties, and care of mental hospital pa- 
tients. Community problems as they affect emo- 
tional stability, motivation and apathy, preparation 
of the individual for stability in disaster, placement 
of children in time of disaster, public information, 
and training and administration are also considered. 


Counselor-Trainers Report to the Pro- 
fession, edited by Frank W. Miller. The 
Guidance Laboratory, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
1953. 117 pp. $1.50. 
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This is the report of the 18th Annual Conference 
on Guidance and Personnel Work held at North- 
western University, July 9 and 10, 1953. Topics 
covered include: interpreting standardized test re- 
sults to parents; counseling by the classroom 
teacher; centralization of guidance services; voca- 
tional counseling of adolescents; audio-visual mate- 
rials; problems of college youth; characteristics of 
top-level executives; evaluation of guidance services 
by employers; and practical experience for coun- 
selors in training. 


Improving Guidance Services, edited by 
George E. Hill. Center for Educational 
Service, College of Education, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio, 1953. 58 pp. No 
price listed. 

Ihe report of the Workshop on Guidance Proce- 
dures held June 8 through 12, 1953. Discusses the 
guidance program; elements of strategy in develop- 
ing guidance services; improving counseling; tests 
and testing in the guidance program; utilizing re- 
sources for guidance; guidance in the junior high 
school. Describes the workshop and its organization. 


Home Study Blue Book, edited by Homer 
Kempfer. 17th Edition. Published by the 
National Home Study Council, 1420 New 
York Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 
1953. 32 pp. 

Discusses the uses for home study courses, de- 
scribes the work of the National Home Study Coun- 
cil in setting standards for private home study 


schools and inspecting and approving these schools. 
Lists the accredited schools and courses offered. 


Counselor's Guide to Higher Education, 
1953-1954. Published by Marguerite Tut- 
tle, 28 West 44th Street, New York 36, New 
York. 56 pp. $1.50. 

An expansion of former publications in the 
Counselor’s Guide Series, the new edition includes 
information on four-year colleges. In addition to 
charts and descriptions of the colleges and universi- 
ties, junior colleges, and professional schools in- 
cluded, there are brief statements on the trend in 
admission requirements; the significance of ac- 
creditation; sources of sponsored scholarships; testing 
in educational counseling; and counseling in higher 
education. Designed as a time-saving reference 
work for educational guidance workers, the Guide 
is an introduction to, rather than a substitute for, 
the college catalogue. 
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Wisconsin Soctal Hygiene Briefs 
reviews KIRKEN DALL a second time: 


First review was in the April 2, 1951 issue. 


This review was in the January 18, 1952 issue: 


“May we again call your attention to Lester A. Kirkendall’s excellent book, Sex 
Education as Human Relations. We don't want to seem too enthusiastic but we sincerely 
believe that Dr. Kirkendall has written one of the most helpful and constructive books 
on this subject ever to cross our desks. 


“‘This is an excellent aid for administrators and teachers interested in organizing or 
supplementing their program on family relations. Special suggestions for home 
economics, physical education, biology, and social-studies instructors are included as 
well as generally helpful tips for other faculty members. The philosophy and objectives 
of sex education and the roles the church, the school, and the rest of the community 
can play in this phase of our children’s development are thoroughly discussed. 


**A very complete bibliography of pamphlets, books, films, state programs, etc., is 
included for the teacher. We suggest this book for teacher training where a program 
of sex education is being integrated.'’"—Wisconsin Social Hygiene Briefs 


SEX EDUCATION 
AS HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Guidebook on Content and Methods 





By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL— 
Associate Professor of Family Life Education 


School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 


FORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill. . . . Senior Spe- 
cialist in Health Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. . . . Head of 
Division of Guidance, College of Education, University of Oklahoma . . . Chairman of 
National Committee on Education for Marriage and Family Life in the Schools of the 
National Council on Family Relations. 





Foreword by Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Net Professional price $3.60 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 223° 
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Career Day Handbook. Prepared by the 
Committee of Vocational Counselors, Guid- 
ance and Counseling Division, Child Serv- 
ices Department, Portland Public Schools, 
Portland, Oregon, 1953. 30 pp. $1.00. 
Mimeographed. 

Designed for use by counselors at the nine differ- 
ent city high schools of Portland which range in 
enroliment from about 800 to 2,300, the handbook 
gives detailed instruction on how to organize and 
conduct the various activities of Career Day. Also 
includes an appendix of forms developed by high 
schools tor use in Career Day Programs. 


Your School Clubs, by Nellie Zetta 
Thompson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1953. 317 pp. $3.50. 

Designed as a handbook on school clubs for ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and club leaders, this volume 
suggests 28 types of clubs and activities appealing 
to teen-age interests and ideas for specific club pro}- 
ects for each. The author reviews the history of the 
student activities movement and explains the func- 
tion of the school club as a device through which 
the teacher can come to know the student better 
and be more directly helpful. 


Student Workers in Oneida County. Pre- 
pared by the Division of Research and 
Statistics, State of New York Department of 
Labor. Publication No. B-70, August, 
1953. 35 pp. No price listed. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Reports on a study of the employment of school 
children made by surveying between nine and ten 
thousand Oneida County students under the age ol 
18 enrolled in grades seven through twelve in 
March, 1952. Covers two periods: employment in 
the last week of February, 1952, and summer vaca- 
tion employment, 1951. Gives data on occupations, 
days and hours worked, earnings, and resumes by 
age group. Includes five tables. 


Vocations in Fact and Fiction, compiled 
by Kathryn A. Haebich. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1953. 62 pp. 

An annotated list of books for career background 
material, the volume is intended as a guide to help 
young people know and appreciate a wide variety 
of work. ‘The majority of the books on the list are 
non-fiction, dominantly biography. No books on 
occupational information as such are included. 
Following two general headings, Vocations (General) 
and Vocations (General)—Handicapped Person, oc- 
cupations are listed alphabetically. Easier books 
for students with reading problems are indicated. 


Exploring Occupations, by R. F. Crom- 
well, R. N. Hatch, and M. D. Parmenter. 
Guidance Publishing Company, Box 27, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo 1, New 
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York. 55 pp. $.66 each; special quantity 
discounts. Revised edition, October, 1953. 


This is Unit 2 in the Cromwell-Hatch-Parmenter 
Occupations Course. The text-notebook introduces 
the student to the study of occupational fields. The 
ten groups considered are: agricultural workers; 
craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers; operatives 
and kindred workers; laborers; clerical workers; sales 
workers; managers, officials, and proprietors; pro- 
fessional, technical, and kindred workers; private 
household workers; and service workers. There are 
also units on the armed forces and homemakers. 
Each unit contains an information section and an 
assignment section to be completed by the student. 
Illustrated. 


Smart Young Women Are Choosing Den- 
tal Hygiene as a Career, by Ray A. Miller, 
Rutherford, New Jersey: Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College Press, 1953. 66 pp. 

An attractively illustrated occupational mono- 
graph, this volume includes background material on 
the history of the dental hygiene movement and the 
—— of the hygienist to society. Covers stand- 
ard information on the nature of the work; demand 
for workers; salaries and advancement; qualifica- 
tions for success; advantages and disadvantages; 
education and training; examinations and licensing; 
and the professional association and _ professional 
readings. Contains bibliography and index. 


Careers in Advertising; Careers in Busi- 
ness Administration; Careers in Translating 
and Interpreting; Careers in Personnel 
Management, by Juvenal L. Angel. World 
Trade Academy Press, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, New York. $1.00 each. 
Mimeographed. 

These booklets list tests which may be useful in 
determining one’s suitability for these fields; de- 
scribe a number of jobs in each area of work; outline 


typical programs of study; and include lists of uni- 
versities and schools offering training. 


Food Trades Occupations. Bureau of 
Vocational Curriculum Development and 
Industrial Teacher Training, The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, New York, 1953. 
117 pp. 

Material is presented in a series of planned in- 
structional units in occupational information, in- 
tended as a manual for teachers and a study guide 
or work book for students. Includes historical back- 
ground material on man’s struggle for his food 
supply; covers the current system of food merchan- 
dising and service; gives specific information on 
grocery merchandising, preparation and selling of 
bakery products, cutting and marketing of meat, 
and preparation and service of food in public eat- 
ing places. Occupations in these fields are listed 
and described. 
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projective 
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test 
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reactions of children 
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test administrators 
for details — 
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Careers in the Printing Industry; Career 
as Upholsterer; Careers in the Consumer 
Finance Field; and Career as Probation and 
Parole Officer. B'nai B'rith Occupational 
Brief Series, B'nai B'rith Vocational Serv- 
ice Bureau, 1761 R Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C., 1953. 8 pp. each. $.20 per 
copy. 

Each brief contains career planning information 
on: importance, size and history of the occupation 
or industry; outlook; nature of the work; personal 
and educational qualifications; entry and advance- 
ment in occupation; earnings, hours and working 
conditions; sources of employment; and sources of 
further information. 


From School to Job: Guidance for Minor- 
ity Youth, by Ann Tanneyhill. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 200. Copies available 
from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 28 pp. 
$.25 each; special quantity discounts. 

Discussing the frustrations which the young 
people of minority groups have faced in the past in 
achieving occupational goals, the author describes 
how wider horizons are opening up but emphasizes 
that vocational guidance is an essential ingredient 
in job placement of minority youth. A number of 
guidance programs which have produced effective 
results are cited. Specific suggestions are given on 
how communities can work out year-round pro- 
grams for more effective youth guidance. 


Employment Outlook in the Automobile 


Industry. Bulletin No. 1138, United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 33 pp. $.25. 

Illustrated booklet giving background material on 
how automobiles are made; occupational informa- 
tion on: jobs in the industry; technical occupations; 
plant occupations; administrative and office occupa- 
tions; earnings and working conditions; trends in 
production and employment. Includes tables and 
charts, 


National Standards for Cement Masonry, 
Asphalt, and Composition Apprenticeship. 
United States Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. Free copies available 
from the Publications Branch, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 24 pp. 

Designed as a guide for contractors and labor in 
assuring apprentices of the all-round training re- 
quired for craftsmanship. Contains, in addition to 


the standards, examples of on-the-job work experi- 
ence schedule and related classroom curriculum and 
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a sample record-keeping form for recording the 
progress and ability of apprentices. 


Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Admin- 
istrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary 
Schools, and Junior Colleges, by Robert C. 
Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood. 18th Edi- 
tion, 1953-1954. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 126 pp. $3.50. 

Gives the requirements for certification to these 
positions for each of the 48 states and the District of 
Columbia. In addition, contains a map of the 
Regional Accrediting Associations, recommendations 
of Regional and National Accrediting Associations, 
and sources of information regarding teacher ap- 
plications in the United States possessions. 


Recruiting the College Graduate: A 
Guide for Company Interviewers, by Rich- 
ard S. Uhrbrock. American Management 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York, 1953. 31 pp. $1.25 
each; special quantity discounts. 

Noting that today’s keen competition for available 
talent has heightened the importance of the college 
recruitment program and that the core of this pro- 
gram is the interview, the author suggests a step- 


by-step guide for a system of two-stage interviewing 
—first on campus, then on company premises. 


Business Is People. Published by the 
Personnel Management Division, Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, Inc., 
99 Church Street, New York 7, New York. 
10 pp. No price listed. 

Called “A Brief Guide to Sound Employee Rela- 
tions,” this small pamphlet calls attention to im- 
portant questions in: recruiting, selection, and 
placement; training; salary administration; em- 
ployee benefits; employee communications; supervi- 
sion; collective bargaining; and a number of mis- 
cellaneous matters. 


Outline of Executive Development, com- 
piled by Lee Stockford. Bulletin No. 23, 
Industrial Relations Section, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena, California, 
1953. 46 pp. $2.00. 

Organized in outline form, the bulletin discusses 
the following topics: organization planning and 
policies; initiation of a program for the develop- 
ment of executives; forms essential to the program; 
the selection of executive personnel; environment 
or “climate” for executive personnel; rating and 
appraisal of executive personnel; training and de- 
velopment; and follow-up of executive development. 
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CONVENTION—1954 


April 11-15 Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York 


Convention Theme: 
GUIDANCE IN A FREE WORLD 


Divisions: 
American College Personnel Association 
American School Counselors Association 
National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education 


Member Organizations: 


Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
Altrusa International 
Western Personnel Association 


Registration begins on Sunday, April 11, 1954, at 3:00 P.M. 


Group Seminars on Sunday Evening: 


City Directors of Guidance 

College Student Personnel Administrators 
Professors of Guidance 

Counseling Agency Administrators 
Elementary School Counselors 

Industrial Personnel Workers 


Tentative Convention Program— 
General Sessions: Patterns of State Supervision of Guidance Programs 
The Community Organizes for Vocational Guidance 
Recruitment of Prospective Teachers 


Interest Sections and Functional Workshops: 
Young Workers Placement and Follow-Up 
The Older Worker Occupational Research 
Veterans Prediction of Occupational Adjust- 
ment 
Military Personnel Vocational and Employment Counsel- 


in 
Women Audio-Visual Methods 

Mentally Retarded Employee Relations Counseling 
Gifted Rural Guidance Services 


Tours to Niagara Falls and to other points of interest in the Niagara Frontier 
are scheduled for before, during, and after the Convention. 


Planned entertainment for husbands and wives of members. 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION 
1534 “O” Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 











December, 1953 





Recognition of Individuals. Annual Re- 
port, 1952-1953, of the Industrial Relations 
Section, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, California. 29 pp. 

Focusing on the problem of creating and main- 
taining a proper “climate” in working groups with 
the aim of freeing and using the energies and 
abilities of individuals, the Industrial Relations 
Section reports on its work in four major projects: 
(1) Communication between Management and Em- 
ployees; (2) Supervisory and Executive Development; 
(3) Polls of Employee Opinions; and (4) General 
Activities. 


Estimated Prevalence of Blindness in the 
United States, by Ralph G. Hurlin. Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
Street, New York 11, New York, 1953. 15 
pp. $.25. 

Notes the difficulties involved in making estimates 
of the number of blind persons because of the vari- 
able definitions of blindness. Gives the definition 
adopted by the American Medical Association and 
in use in most states, describes the method of esti- 
mation used in this report, discusses regional differ- 
ences with particular attention to North Carolina’s 
’ statistics. One conclusion as to trend: “Because 
cataract, glaucoma, and other eye diseases occurring 
most frequently among older persons probably now 
account for at least two-thirJs of existing blindr.ess, 
and because the proportion of the population aged 
65 or over increased by almost 20 per cent from 
1940 to 1950 and is continuing to increase, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the prevalence rate 
of blindness, as well as the number of blind persons, 
is now increasing.” 


Current Research in Work for the Blind, 
a Survey, by Nathaniel J. Raskin and 


Marian F. Weller. American Foundation 
for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11, New York, 1953. 34 pp. $.50. 


A review of current research studies in the follow- 
ing areas: studies in adjustment; studies in the area 
of intelligence, achievement, aptitude, and trade 
tests; studies on the education of the blind; voca- 
tional experiences of blind persons; cost-of-living 
study; safety of the blind; facial vision. Lists areas 
not being investigated currently, bibliography, and 
investigators. 


Normal Growth and Development of 
Children with Visual Handicaps, by Robert 
F. Mikell, M.D. American Foundation for 
the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York 
11, New York, 1953. 14 pp. $.25. 


Directed sympathetically to the parents of blind 
children, the booklet reassures that the child can 
develop normally and without emotional handicaps. 
Warns against overprotection, gives specific sugges- 
tions for aiding and encouraging growth, stresses 
particularly the value of using all the child’s avail- 
able senses as stimuli. 


Hobbies of Blind Adults, by Charles G. 
Ritter. American Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York 11, 
1953. 52 pp. $.45. 


Points out that too many blind people—and their 
families—fail to realize the many possibilities for 
engrossing and rewarding hobbies that can be en- 
joyed satisfactorily by a blind person. After dis- 
cussing hobby readiness and methods of keeping 
notes and records, the booklet describes over 20 
hobbies and gives addresses and references for re- 
source material. 
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Merry Christmas 


to each of you 
from the Editors of 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personne! Association, Americen Schoo! Counselors 
Association, National Association of Guidence Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, Notional Vocetional Guid- 
ance Association, and the Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education) 


President: Donald E. Su 


President-Elect: Donald E. Kitch, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Department of 


» Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Education, Sacramento, California 


Treasurer: Willa Norris, Assistant Professor, Department of Guidance and Counseling, Michigan State College, Bast 


Lansing, Michigan 


Executsve Secretary: Frank Sievers, 1534 ‘‘O"’ Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Gorpow V. Anpsarson, Assistant Director, Testing and Guidance Bureau, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, Presi- 


dent, ACPA 


Crarencs C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Education Services, Westchester County, Katonah, New York, 


President, NVGA 


Arnoxp W. Emorzs, Guidance Consultant, ——— Public Schools, St. Clair, Michigan, President, ASCA 


Currorp P. Frossuicn, Associate 
tive, NVGA 


Education, University of California, Berkeley, California, Representa- 


T. J. Kusmmertem, Director, Department of Pupil Personnel, Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 


epresentative, 


Rotanp G. Ross, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, Department of Public Instruction, Des Moine., Iowa, Presi- 


dent, NAGSCT 


Rosert H. Saarrsr, Assistant Dean of Scudents, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, Past-President, APGA 


Baucr Sugar, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Education 
a Trout, Dean of Scudents, Michigan Central 
A 


t, Albany 1, New York, Representative, NAGSCT 
of Education, Mr. Pleasant, Michigan, President, 


C. Gitsset Wanwn, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, 


Representative, ACPA 


Wiutiam H. Zetonx, Director of Admissions and Scudent Personnel, Eastern Illinois State College, Charlestou, Illinois, 


Representative, SPATE 


Activities: Paul C. Polmantier, Professor of Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

APGA Branches: Donald E. Kitch, Chief, Bureau of Guid- 
ance, Stare Department of Education, Sacramento 14, 
California 

Awards Evaluation Committee: West Coast: Harry D. Kit- 
son, 400 W. 119th Street, New York 27, New York. 
East Coast: Milton Schwebel, 29 Liggett Road, Valley 
Stream, Long Island, New York 

Community Organization of Guidance: Olive Banister, Vo- 
cational Guidance Bureau, 1001 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio 

Constitution: Harold Sponberg, Executive Director, 
National 4-H Club Foundation, % Extension 
Soreiat, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. 

Convention Coordinator: Gordon Klopf, New York State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 

Convention Program: Ralph Bedell, 202 Lencshire House, 
3140 Wisconsin Avenue, a D. C. 

Convention Program Coordinator and Editor: Leo Goldman, 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 

Convention Reamer J Manch, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Buffalo Public Schools, Buffalo, New York 

Cooperation with Business and Industry: Keaneth B. Ash- 
craft, 2070 S. Cook Street, Denver 10, Colorado 

Credentials: Donald S. Childs, 542 South Main Screet, 
Bolivar, New York 

Development: Leonard M. Miller, 2013 Rosemount Ave- 
nue, N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Lay Awards: Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean ot 

Students, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


Membership: Paul Cambreleng, Newark College of Engi- 
neering, 367 High Street, Newark 2, we 

Monograph Series: Albert S. Thompson, T. ers College, 

umbia University, New York 27, New York 

Nominations and Elections: C. Harold McCully, 1314 
Cleveland Street, Alexandria, Virginia 

Placement: Joan Fiss Bishop, Director of Placement, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 

— Practices: Robert B. Kamm, Dean of Students, 

University, Des Moines, lowa 
wy Training, Licensing and Certification: William 
. Cottle, Professor of Education, University of Kansas, 

Lawrence, Kansas 

Publications: C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Mionesota, Minocapolis, 


Radio and Television: Carrie R. Losi, Director of Guid- 
ance, Secondary Schools, 31 Green Street, Newark, New 


Regional Conferences: Mary D. Basso, Supervisor of Guid- 

ance or Placement, Public Schools, Providence, 
Rhode Island 

Relations with the Federal Government: Mitchell Dreese, 
College of General Studies, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Speakers Bureau: Florence M. Tho , Assistant Dean 
of Women, Indiana State Ti College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Yiarbook: Clifford P. Froehlich, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
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